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The Outlook 


THE KU KLUX KLAN AGAIN 

™ INCE our editorial last week on the 

new Ku Klux Klan that association 

has been having a widespread pub- 
licity not quite in keeping for an oath- 
bound secret society. The New York 
“World” has been devoting daily elabo- 
rate first-page articles to its purposes, 
ritual, and ceremonies. As much of the 
material comes from printed matter duly 
copyrighted by the Imperial Wizard and 
open to any one’s reading in the Con- 
gressional Library, it may be considered 
so far authentic. As to whether the 
“World’s” conclusions are justified or 
not, we do not express an opinion. They 
are that the spread of the membership 
was largely a matter of collecting fees 
for membership, and that the individual 
prejudice of the person approached was 
worked on to secure his adhesion; if he 
were of the A. P. A. type, he was urged 
to save America from the Pope; if he 
had a strong anti-Jewish prejudice, that 
appeal was made; if he were concerned 
about white supremacy, he was pointed 
to the vigorous assertion of the K. K. K. 
on this point; if he feared Bolshevism, 
the general position of the Klan as to 
aliens was emphasized. And always the 
curious human love of mystery and 
ceremony played a part in the propa- 
ganda. 

What purports to be an authentic in- 
terview by a Chicago reporter with the 
Imperial Wizard (Mr. W. J. Simmons) 
which we find in an interesting article 
on the Ku Klux by Mr. Albert de Silver 
in the New York “Nation” is more 
specific than anything else we have seen 
as to the tenets of this secret society. 
It says: 

We exclude Jews because they do 
not believe in the Christian religion. 
We exclude Catholics because they 
we allegiance to an institution that 


: foreign to the Government of the 
‘‘nited States. Any native-born 
\merican who is a member of the 


iinglish Church or any other foreign 
hurch is barred. To assure the su- 
remacy of the white race we believe 


in the exclusion of the yellow race 
nd in, the disfranchisement of the 
‘egrog It was God’s act to make the 


lite race superior to all others. By 
me scheme of Providence the Negro 
s created as a serf. ... We harbor 
race prejudices./ The Negro never 
and has not to-day a _ better 
nd than the Ku Klux Klan. The 
abiding Negro who knows his 

© has nothing to fear from us... . 
do not act until called upon, but 
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THE IMPERIAL WIZARD OF THE KU 
OF THE 
if needed we have a great invisible 


and mysterious force that will strike 

terror into the hearts of lawbreakers. 

That is precisely what the American 
spirit will not suffer—‘a great invisible 
and mysterious force that will strike 
terror into the hearts of lawbreakers.” 
We have definite laws, legal officers 
of justice, open and public courts. The 
K. K. K. advocates assert that their pur- 
pose is high and patriotic and that the 
public should look at them as it does 
upon Free Masons or Knights of Pythias. 
But those societies do not attempt to 
administer punishment on persons se- 
cretly accused and condemned. Nor do 
we find in the K. K. K. any trace of 
those systems of mutual benevolence 
and brotherly aid which play such a 
large part in the fraternities accepted 
and approved by Americans. 

Either the new K. K. K. is a veiled 
threat against liberty of speech and ac- 
tion under the law or it is a mean- 
ingless mummery in which Dragons, 
Ghouls, Goblins, Cyclops, Kleagles, and 
Wizards amuse themselves with ridicu- 
lous antics. 


WAGES AND WORK 
HE decision lately rendered by Judge 
K. M. Landis as arbitrator of the 
building trades controversy in Chicago 
has more than local importance. With 


KLAN IN 


KLUX KLAN CONDUCTING THE MYSTIC CEREMONIES 


CHICAGO 


the recognizable decrease in cost of liv- 
ing it is economically inevitable that 
there should be a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the high-wage scale in the build- 
ing trades. Judge Landis says that it 
is asserted that living expenses have 
fallen about twenty per cent. The re- 
duction he has fixed in wages is by no 
means as great as this, but he points out 
that the building trade is peculiar in 
that because of weather and seasonal 
conditions the workers are limited to 
from 150 to 200 days’ labor a year. 

So far as this arbitration has effect, 
the wage cuts vary from ten to twenty- 
three per cent from the old uniform pay 
of $1.25 per hour. The abandonment of 
the quite unfair plan of a uniform rate 
is one of the excellent points of the de. 
cision. Some fifty thousand men are 
affected by the award, although several 
trades were not represented. There has 
been some protest on the part of the 
unions, but apparently the result will 
not be severely contested. 

One clause of the decision will meet 
general approval. It provides’ that 
there shall be no restriction as to the 
amount of work a man may do, nor 
against the use of machinery or methods 
of appliances, nor against any raw or 
manufactured material not prison made. 
Employers may employ or discharge 
whomsoever of the union they please 
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SU 
and employees may work for whomso- 
ever they see fit. 

Judge Landis took occasion to point 


out that not all the trouble and stagna- 
tion in Chicago building comes from 
labor troubles. There, as elsewhere, the 
conirol of materials by illegal combina- 
tions has made the situation extremely 
bad. 

That the award is in line with the 
general industrial situation of the coun- 
iry is shown by a statement from Gov- 
ernment that the stabilization 


of wage seales in many sections has be- 


officials 


eun to lead industrial plants to resume 


brisk operation with reasonable assur- 
ance that it will not be necessary to 
advance prices because of increasing 
labor costs. Decreased unemployment 
must follow. 

CHEMISTRY TO THE FORE 


His year’s meeting in New York City 
‘i of the American Chemistry Society 
was notable because of some addresses 
pointing the future. 
Chief among these addresses was that of 
Sir William Pope, President of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry of Great 
Britain. He called the attention of his 
hearers to the fact that chemistry has 
still to replace our dwindling supplies of 
coal and petroleum by vegetable oils, 
and—what is far startling—to 
utilize the sun’s radiant energy, in par- 
ticular to transport it from the tropics 
for use in temperate zones. 

In the same vein Dr. Arthur Little, of 
Boston, the well-known industrial chem- 
ist, indicated the possibilities that lie in 
the energy of the tides in such locations 
as the mouth of the Severn River in 
England and the Rance in France; in 
the energy possessed not only in radium 
but matter; and, 
finally, in the earth’s rotation itself. 

The meeting is always followed by an 
Iixhibition of Chemical Industries. This 
year it takes place at the armory on the 
corner of Jerome Avenue and 
bridge Road, New York City. The four 
hundred exhibits show the marvels ac- 
American laboratories, 
undertaken under the 


suggestively to 


more 


also in ordinary 


Kings- 


complished by 
especially 
necessity of the late war. 


those 


The present exhibition has certain ad- 


vantages over its predecessors. The 
vast new armory building makes pos- 
sible the accommodation of a larger 


number of exhibits; they are all on one 
floor, and there is a suitable place for 
motion pictures and lectures. 

While the exhibition appeals of course 
to every trained expert, the ordinary 
visitor may gain much information as 
he gazes at the sensitive laboratory bal- 
the optical measuring instru- 
ments, the air-separation and 
utilization equipment, and at the many 


ances, 
waste- 
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labor-saving devices, but principally at 


the unprecedented display of the dye 
industry. 

With this in mind, Dr. Charles H. 
Herty, the distinguished authority on 


chemistry, said in opening the exposi- 
tion: 

this great building is sct 
forth the accomplishment of the 
American chemical industry. In its 
unification of exhibits is typified that 


Here in 

















Keystone 

SIR WILLTAM POPE, HEAD OF THE ENGLISH- 

CANADIAN DELEGATION AT THE CHEMISTS’ 
CONFERENCE 


is spreading itself 
throughout the industry. No longer 
a heterogeneous mass of disjointed 
effort, seeking more or less selfish and 
individual ends, it is welded into a 
mighty whole ready to serve our 
country in peace or in war. ... 

The industry asks one question: Is 
not this source of National strength 
worthy of preservation? Shall its 
development proceed so that the in- 
dustry shall fully serve our needs? 
The answer lies not with the chemist 
but with our people acting through 
their representatives in Congress. 


new spirit which 


THE GERMAN CHEMICAL 
MENACE 
D* Hertry had already indicated a 
case in point in the current num- 
his paper, the “Journal of In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry,” 
namely, in the defeat of the dye em- 
bargo feature of the Fordney Tariff Bill. 
He asserted that the adverse vote in the 
House was due chiefly to Mr. Frear, of 
Wisconsin, and said: 

This Congressman’s fight against 
the embargo was just as vigorous as 
was his support before our entry into 
the war of the McLemore Resolution 
which would have prevented Ameri- 
can citizens from sailing on ships 
bearing munitions, and as was his 
opposition to the declaration of war 


ber of 


against Germany and the passage of 
the Draft Bill after we had entered 
the war... . 

The continued existence and power. of 


the German coal-tar plants, by far the 
greatest in the world, constitutes a 
threat because their products (of which 
dyes are the most important in peace 
time) form the base of practically all 
high explosives and of most war gases. 
This indicates the significance of chem- 
istry from a military standpoint. 

The fundamental iniportance of the 
dye industry as a reserve force for our 
army and navy has been emphasized in 
letters from Secretary Weeks and Secre- 
tary Denby to Senator Penrose and from 
General Pershing to Congressman Long- 
worth. President Harding evidently had 
the same thought in mind when he 
wrote to Congressman Longworth that 
we would be “unmindful” if we failed to 
protect the dye industry until the per- 
manent tariff act becomes law. 

Before the war our shortage of chem- 
ical plants in general, and dye plants in 
particular, made it difficult for us to 
obtain a supply of high explosives and 
gases. While we have put ourselves in 
much better condition to-day, we have 
no right to ignere the existence of 
the tremendous German gas-producing 
power. England, France, Italy, and 
Japan have not; they have safeguarded 
their dye industries by an embargo. 

The Senate Finance Committee is now 
considering the Tariff Bill, and can, if 
it wishes, change the section which pro- 
tects dyes solely through the high duty 
provided by the House bill. If this is 
done and the Conference Committee ac- 
cepts the embargo section, the bill will 
go back to the House for another vote. 
It will be interesting then to note 
whether eighteen out of the twenty-two 
Congressmen who originally voted 
against the war will again oppose the 
embargo. 


LESSONS OF THE ZR-2 
HE photograph on page 82 shows 
the tragic ruin of the ZR-2—its 
wreckage and broken framework lifted 
above the waters of the Humber. 

The investigation of the wreckage has 
not as yet proceeded to a point where 
the cause for the disaster can be defi- 
nitely given, but it seems probable that 
the first explanation was correct. The 
ship buckled when it was attempted to 
turn her at high speed, and the explo- 
sion which cost nearly half a hundred 
lives followed. 

The “Scientific American” in its criti- 
cism of the structure of the ZR-2 does 
not go so far as did Mr. Driggs (in his 
article published two weeks ago in The 
Outlook) in his condemnation of giant 
balioons. It looks forward to a time 
when the gas bags of airships may pos- 
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UNDER THE SWEET SHADE OF YOUR GOVERNMENT 


(Henry V, Act II, Scene 2) 
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WHAT DO YOU MEAN, RECESS? 


Reid in the New York Evening Mail 


Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 

















ON THE JOB 


Irom Miss M. 8S. Bispham, Philadelphia 


From the Hanover (Pa.) Evening Sun 
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DING DONG DELL, PUSSY’S OUT OF THE WELL 





BACK TO NORMALCY 


Irom Ellis D. Smith, Hanover, Pa. 
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THE WRECKAGE OF THE ZR-2, IN THE 
sibly be eliminated by sheathing the 


bodies of the ships with some light alloy 
that will serve as a gas container. Of 
course there is no necessity for filling 
even the gas bags of our present dirigi- 
ble airships with explosive gases. As 
The Outlook said two weeks ago, the 
risk of an explosive gas bag is some- 
thing which our Government should 
never ask its aviators to face again. 


WHITE COAL IN SWEDEN 

INcE the War, Sweden has demon- 
S strated in a most practical fashion 
the utilization of her water resources in 
relation to railroading industries. While 
the fuel shortage that has so under- 
mined all European industries was 
equally felt in Sweden, she ingeniously 
up the tonnage deficit by the 
use of “white coal” or water power, 
that to-day it is possible to travel 
a distancé of one thousand miles north 
from Stockholm in less than _ forty- 
three hours—over one hundred and 
fifty miles of this difficult and mountain- 
ous travel being by way of an electrified 


made 


so 


railway. 

This electric railway, forming a con- 
necting link between two widely sep- 
arated Scandinavian centers, is one of 
the finest in the world and marks a 
tremendous step in the progress of rail- 
roading. So satisfactory are the re- 
sults of this war-necessity measure that 
a plan to electrify all railways in 
Sweden is under consideration. In or- 
der to materialize this plan, it will be 
level the various useful 
waterways and convert the waterfalls 
(’ into generating stations, so that every 


necessary to 


HUMBER RIVER, AT HULL, ENGLAND 

certain number of kilometers of railway 
will be within reach of an electric cur- 
rent. This will necessitate a tremendous 
financial expenditure, which at present 
is unwarranted by traffic; but a com- 
mittee of engineers and other scientific 
experts have been appointed to take the 
matter under consideration and make 
demonstrations to prove the practica- 


bility and ultimate economy in thus 
utilizing these valuable natural re- 
sources. 


The greatest water supply is derived 
from the Falls of Talhatten, near Goten- 
burg, which are fed by the waters of 
Lake Venern, Sweden’s largest lake, 
measuring over eighty miles in length. 
This liquid dynamo alone generates ap- 
proximately 80,000 horse-power, and it 
is roughly estimated that the combined 
water resources, if thus incorporated, 
would generate a potentiality of 6,200,- 
000 horse-power. 

Although Sweden is richer than most 
countries in this particular respect, 
nevertheless other countries, as_ is 
shown by the article on “White Coal” 
elsewhere in this issue, have similar 
undeveloped resources of inestimable 
value. 


THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN 


A 


almost 
Everest. 


BRITISH expedition started last May 
with the intention of scaling the 
inaccessible height of Mount 
It has been doubtful from the 
first whether the attempt could be 
pushed to final success this year. There 
have been reports lately that camps 
would be established and routes of ad- 
vance determined this summer and that 


21 September 


the final attempt would be postponed 
until the following summer _ season. 
Elsewhere in this issue are photo- 
graphs and an article relating to this 
subject. 

The difficulty of the attempt is not so 
much in the height of Mount Everest as 
in its situation. It lies beyond and be- 
hind an array of almost equally lofty 
and difficult mountains, and from no 
direction is there anything like direct 
access to the slopes of Mount Everest 
itself. The British expedition, accord- 
ing to reports in the London “Times,” 
traveled a hundred and thirty miles 
from its starting-point, Darjeeling, and 
was then still a hundred and twenty 
miles from the point where the high 
camp is to be pitched to serve as a new 
starting-point in the final attempt. The 
height of 23,000 feet was reached last 
year in a preliminary expedition. 

One result of the final conquest of the 
ramparts of Mount Everest will be the 
determination of its exact height. This 
is usually given as 29,000 feet. There 
are at least six other peaks in the 
Himalayas which exceed 25,000 feet, and 
several hundred peaks that exceed 
20,000 feet in altitude. 


MR. HARDING AND MR. HAYS 
HE Republican Administration has 
been six months in power. 

It has put on the statute-books some 
measures relating to important subjects 
—acts relating to the budget, cable land- 
ing, farm credits, anti-gambling, pack- 
ers, immigration, and the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

It has brought about a formal declara- 
tion of peace with Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary. 

Best of all, it has reduced Federal ex- 
penditures to a substantial sum below 
the total expenditures for the preceding 
fiscal year. In this the executive and 
legislative departments have moved 
hand in hand. In his just published 
letter to Senator McCormick the Presi- 
dent emphasizes this reduction as worth 
all the rest of the Administration’s 
accomplishments put together. 

Looking to the future, he might also 
emphasize a proper tax bill as worth all 
the rest of uncompleted legislation put 
together. He realizes that necessity of 
course. For an address at Cleveland 
the other day by Postmaster-General 
Hays contained this statement of the 
Administration’s position: 

Taxes which destroy the initiative 
and earning power of both labor and 
wealth must be removed. 

The excess profits tax must be re- 
pealed and the higher rates on in- 
comes... must be reduced... in 
order that reserves may be created 
for the resumption and stimulation 


of industry and commerce. ... 
I express the hope and expectation 
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that soon we shall be able to change. 
our system of taxation so as to raise 
less of our revenue through burden- 
some income taxes and more of it 
through some other form of direct 
tax on the production or consumption 
of goods. 

The President has had good success 
with Congress. His direct personal in- 
fluence prevented it from passing an 
unwise bonus bill and from passing an 
unwise tariff on oil. His hope, as ex- 
pressed in his letter, is that Congress 
shall before its regular session pass 
needed legislation for tax relief and 
railway relief. We confidently count 
upon a display of energy in these direc- 
tions by Congress when it reassembles 
after the present recess. 


THE SAMOAN MANDATE 
ISCOUNT Bryce in his lectures before 
the Political Institute at Williams- 
town has justified the high respect and 
regard Americans in general have for 
him as a publicist and statesman who is 
always more anxious to see the truth 
and justice of a certain contention than 
to uphold a particular view, even though 
that view may be the popular one. In 
his criticisms of the Treaty of Versailles 
in a recent lecture he made this state- 
ment in regard to the treaties which were 
the immediate outgrowth of that Treaty: 
One censure justly passed on those 
who made the treaties is that in 
many cases they did not do what 
could have been done and ought to 
have been done to draw just boun- 
daries and to ascertain the wishes of 
the populations concerned. 

This remark by Lord ‘Bryce, applied 
to the Tyrol and other dispositions of 
territories and mandates, finds another 
illustration of its truth in the news 
from Samoa, the mandate for which was 
assigned to New Zealand without so 
much as remarking “By your leave” to 
the inhabitants. And now the Samoans 
are reported as dissatisfied and are ask- 
ing to have the mandate transferred to 
the British Empire instead. Their chief 
reason, it is said, for asking this trans- 
ference is that New Zealand is “dry” 
and is establishing a “dry” régime in 
Samoa, while Great Britain as an Em- 
pire is “wet,” though it permits different 
parts of its dominions to go “dry” if 
they prefer. 

The complaint of the Samoans empha- 
Sizes one of the reasons why Great Brit- 
ain has been so successful in coloniza- 
tion and has become the greatest colo- 
nizing power in the world. She has 
under her rule millions of Moham- 
medans, Buddhists, Confucians, and fol- 
lowers of other religions including 
“hristianity, yet allows religious free- 
dom to all alike. Some of her subjects 
«re “dry” as a matter of religion, while 
others exercise their liberty to drink 
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wine under proper government regula- 
tions. As a result, the Empire as a 
whole is undoubtedly better qualified to 
administer a mandate without unneces- 
sary friction with the customs and re- 
ligions of the inhabitants than New 
Zealand, for instance, which has certain 
laws and insists upon her mandate sub- 
jects complying with them. The ques- 
tion raised is an interesting one, and its 
solution will not be without significance 
to other mandate countries and people. 


MR. ROOT AND THE 
WORLD COURT 

oTH houses of the League of Nations 
B are in session at Geneva. The 
upper house, known as the Council, and 
consisting of delegates from the Great 
Powers, meets frequently. The lower 
house, consisting of delegates from 
fifty-four nations, has met but once 
previously. 

The outstanding task at Geneva is to 
establish an International Court of Jus- 
tice now that more than the necessary 
number (24) of ratifications of the proj- 
ect to establish it have been received. 
The project was drafted in the summer 
of 1920 by an Advisory Committee of 
Jurists, appointed by the Council, as 
authorized by Article XIV of the League 
Charter. On this Committee Elihu Root, 
American ex-Secretary of State, was in- 
vited to be a member. He proved to be 
the most influential of all the members. 
His plan for the Court was adopted by 
the others and is now to be definitely 
established. 

Under this plan the Powers may nomi- 
nate judges for the Court, and it is not 
surprising to learn that a large number 
of States have nominated Mr. Root— 
indeed, so many that he has been re- 
garded as the logical candidate for the 
Chief Justice of the Court. Mr. Root, 
while not insensible of this honor, feels 
that the office should go to a younger 
man. Among other nominations are 
those of the Americans John Bassett 
Moore, Roscoe Pound, and James Brown 
Scott; the Englishmen Lords Finlay and 
Phillimore; and ex-President Poincaré, 
of France. The nominations are to 
come before the Council and the As- 
sembly. This system will have the ad- 
vantage of overcoming the fear the small 
countries entertain towards the big 
countries and the fear of the big coun- 
tries lest they be overwhelmed by nu- 
merical superiority of the small coun- 
tries. : 

Mr. Root’s solution followed the solu- 
tion of the problem that faced this 
country when our Constitution was 
framed. The big States and small 
States obtained equal representation in 
the Senate and proportionate represen- 
tation in the House. 
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THE LEAGUE STRIKES A SNAG 
HE most striking occurrence in the 
Assembly has been the hubbub 
over that ever-recurrent matter, the 
Tacna-Arica dispute. These provinces, 
on the Pacific coast: of South America, 
are valuable because of their nitrate 
deposits. One of these provinces once 
belonged to Bolivia. She laid an export 
duty on the saltpeter made from the 
nitrates. This affected unfavorably the 
Chilean interests in the province and 
Chile protested. Chile also protested 
against the Peruvian proposition for a 
Government monopoly of Peruvian ni- 
trate deposits. Then Chile went to war 
and invaded the nitrate provinces. She 
won the war, and a drastic treaty of 

peace shut out Bolivia from the coast. 
One of Woodrow Wilson’s contentions 
has been that every country ought to 
have access to the sea. Perhaps he was 
thinking of Bolivia. At all events, the 
shutting out of Bolivia from the sea has 
made a South American Alsace-Lorraine 
of the two provinces. The situation is 
a continual menace to the peace of the 
western coast. While the economic 
situation is not as bad for Bolivia as it 
might seem, the nation is constantly an- 
noyed by the remembrance of its former 
commercial and strategic independence. 
Bolivia therefore proposed that the 
Assembly take up the matter, acting un- 
der Article XIX of the League Charter. 

The Article reads as follows: 

The Assembly may from time to 
time advise the reconsideration by 
Members of the League of treaties 
which have become inapplicable, and 
the consideration of international 


conditions whose continuance might 
endanger the peace of the world. 


The Chilean representative thereupon 
declared that in the case of the League’s 
consideration of the treaty Chile would 
withdraw from membership. 

It may be remembered that a year ago 
Argentina withdrew from the Assembly. 
The League cannot afford to have too 
many such experiences. And yet if 
the League is to prove its worth it must 
deal with hotly contentious subjects. 


THE PEACE PORTAL 

HOUSANDS of persons witnessed the 
T dedication on September 6 of the 
American-Canadian Peace Portal. 

It spans the Pacific Highway at its 
intersection with the boundary between 
the United States and Canada. The 
Pacific Highway runs two thousand 
miles north and south from Vancouver, 
British Columbia, to Tia” Juana, Lower 
California. _ 

The Treaty of Ghent, signed in 1814, 
marked the close of hostilities between 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Since then there has been a century and 
more of peace. At the close of the cen- 








s4 
tury several memorials were proposed. 
One, this Peace Portal, has now been 


completed. 

It stands in the center of a five-acre 
international park, half of which has 
been donated by the province of British 
Coiumbia and half by the town of Blaine, 
in the State of Washington. 

The Portal is fifty-four feet high. It 
is a Dorie arch of steel and cement. On 


the southern side is inscribed this 
legend: “Children of acommon mother,” 


and, on the northern, “Brethren dwell- 
ing together in unity.” On the interior 
of the arch one reads, as commemorative 
of the past, “Open for one hundred 
years,” and, in hope of the future, “May 
these doors never be closed.” At the 
dedication there was placed within the 
Portal a fragment of the Mayflower and 
a fragment of the old Hudson Bay 
“Beaver,” the first steel vessel to enter 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Last year some 150,000 persons passed 
this point on the Pacific Highway. The 
significance of this memorial to interna- 
tional comity will, we believe, not be 
lost upon the increasing thousands who 
every year will pass under the Portal. 


THE DIGNITY OF 
THE BENCH 


EVERAL months ago Judge Kene- 

saw Mountain Landis accepted the 

offer of the two major professional 
baseball leagues to act as National Com- 
missioner of Baseball, with a salary of 
$42,500, which represents the $50,000 
offered him by the baseball magnates 
less the $7,500 which he receives as a 
United States judge. The Outlook then 
pointed out that this proposal as regards 
a judicial officer of dignity and impor- 


tance was open to justifiable criticism. | 


At that time we remarked that, even 
though Judge Landis himself might feel 
confident that he could carry on the two 
functions involved without detriment to 
the value of his work as a judge, still 
the knowledge that his interest was thus 
divided would shake publie confidence in 
his judicial single-mindedness. 

At a later date Congress took up the 
subject and it was proposed to impeach 


Judge Landis. Such a course would 
hardly meet the case, and it has been, 
we understand, abandoned. A much 
better way of meeting the difficulty 
would be to pass a bill introduced 
in the last Congress forbidding judges 


of the United’ States courts from receiv- 
ing pay from private sources. We think 
that the publie and the legal profession 
would indorse such a statute. In the 
future the prohibition of the double 
function of judges would be clearly laid 
down, and we should not have such a 
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remarkable situation, to say the least, 
as that of a judge receiving six times 
as much from private corporations (for 
the baseball leagues are corporations) 
for private services as arbitrator 
as he is receiving as the head of an 
important Federal court. 

The American Bar Association in 
its recent meeting at Cincinnati pro- 
nounced with almost cruel vigor against 
what it termed private employment and 
private emolument by judges on the 
bench. The. resolution offered by the 
Bar Association stated its “unqualified 
condemnation” of the conduct of Judge 
Landis in this instance as being “un- 
worthy of the office of judge, derogatory 
to the dignity of the bench, and under- 
mining publie confidence in the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary.” The only 
opposition to this drastic resolution 
seems to have been from those who 
thought Judge Landis should have had 
an opportunity of replying to the attack 
involved. 

The publie generally will agree with 
ex-Senator James Hamilton Lewis in 
holding that the action of the Bar Asso- 
ciation does not contemplate an attack 
upon the probity or character of Judge 


his 
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Landis. What the resolution does is to 
voice distinctly and emphatically the 
sentiment of the legal profession that 
the sanctity and dignity of the bench of 
our higher courts would be in danger if 
the example set in this case should be 
generally followed. 


AUSTIN DOBSON 


OT of the great succession was 

Austin Dobson, yet his eontribu- 

tion to English prose and English 
poetry is one of which any man might 
be proud. 

Most artists whose methods are ar- 
chaistie and whose thoughts dwell on 
other eras than their own fail in their. 
endeavor to recreate the reality of the 
period to which their minds are attuned. 
Unable to revivify the past, they suc- 
ceed in bringing nothing to the life of 
the present. 

Such was not the fate of Austin Dob- 
son. Through him the eighteenth cen- 
tury lived again in the nineteenth and 
twentieth. His work was not an imita- 
tion of the period which he admired, but 
was in fact a reincarnation of its spirit. 

Perhaps in the field of poetry his 
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-reatest contribution lies in his proof of 
ihe flexibility of our tongue. It would 
pe well for some of the modern poets 
who complain of the hampering bounds 
of rhyme and rhythm to renew their 
acquaintance with the verse of this car- 
.er of peach-stones and worker in ivory. 
The English language is as delicate an 
instrument as the language of Villon 
und Theodore de Banville. We may not 
want to use this instrument as Dobson 
used it, but his verse is all the proof 
that is needed that complaints concern- 
ing the flexibility of our speech and 
demands for freedom from the _ re- 
straints of rhyme and rhythm only react 
to the discredit of the craftsmanship of 
those who complain and demand. 
Poetry has more heroic possibilities 
than are evidenced in the verse of Aus- 
tin Dobson, but it will be a sorry day 
for the world when the house of poetry 
does not contain at least one room set 
apart for verse written in the spirit de- 
fined in his “Ballad of Prose and 
Rhyme.” 
When the ways are heavy with mire 
and rut, 
In November fogs, in December 
snows, 
When the North Wind howls, and the 
doors are shut,— 
There is place and enough for the 
pains of prose; 
Rut whenever a scent from the 
whitethorn blows, 
And the jasmine-stars at the case- 
ment climb, 
And a Rosalind-face at the lattice 
shows, 
Then hey! for the ripple of laughing 
rhyme! 
When the brain gets dry as an empty 
nut, 
When the reason stands on its 
squarest toes, 
When the mind (like a heard) has a 
“formal eut,"— 
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There is place and enough for the 
pains of prose; 
But whenever the May-blood stirs 
and glows, 
And the young year draws to the 
“golden prime,” 
And Sir Romeo sticks in his ear a 
rose,— 
Then hey! for the ripple of laughing 
rhyme! 
In a theme where the thoughts have 
a pedant-strut, 
In a changing quarrel of “Ayes” 
and ‘‘Noes,” 
In a starched procession of “If” and 
“But,’”— 
There is place and enough for the 
pains of prose; 
But whenever a soft glance softer 
erows 
And the light hours dance to the 
trysting-time, 
And the secret is told “that no one 
knows,” — 
Then hey! for the ripple of laughing 
rhyme! 
ENVOY 
In the work-a-day world,—jtor its 
needs and woes, 
There is place and enough for the 
pains of prose; 
But whenever the May-bells clash 
and chime, 
Then hey! for the ripple of laughing 
rhyme! 


DEGENERATE ART 


N September 6 an anonymous 

circular appeared condemning the 

summer exhibition of paintings 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York City. The exhibition was opened 
on May 2, to remain open until Septem- 
ber 15. The circular was the first inti- 
mation received by the Museum of any 
protest against the exhibition. 

It seems strange that protestants 
should remain silent for four months 
and then publish their protest unsigned. 

Last April the Museum, through Mr. 
Bryson Burroughs, its curator of paint- 
ings, announced that, in response to a 
wide general interest in the develop- 
ment of so-called post-impressionism, 
“and to a particular request of a group 
of collectors and artists who wish to see 
these modern pictures in comparison 
with others of accepted standards, the 
coming exhibition has been undertaken.” 

Accordingly, on one side of the long 
gallery assigned to the exhibition the 
works of the recognized masters of im- 
pressionism were hung; on the other 
side the works of the post-impression- 
ists. 

Among the first the visitor found the 
works of Claude Monet. His landscape 
called “Impressions,” sent in 1860 to the 
Paris Salon, started the whole impres- 
sionistie movement. This famous pic- 
ture was conceived according to a new 
technique. Instead of fixed color, it re- 
vealed a host of subtle variations of 
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atmospheric light, emphasizing the color 
imparted to objects by the reflections 
from the sky and atmosphere. 

There is all the difference in the 
world between the canvases of Monet 
and his followers and those of the de- 
generates of to-day on the opposite wall. 
As the protest intimates, such pictures 
as these are produced in every insane 
asylum. The canvases of the post- 
impressionists may be interesting to 
psychologists. They are hardly so to 
sane artists. 

At first the alleged discoveries of the 
post-impressionists in wsthetic symbol- 
ism were looked upon as a kind of joke. 
But their degradation of art is getting 
beyond that. As the protestants say 
concerning insanity in art: 

The symptoms of this mania can he 
detected in two directions. One is a 
deterioration of the optic nerve, 
whereby all values and proportions 
are transposed. An artist so affected 
will represent the lines in architec- 
ture, in tables, chairs, and interiors, 
as if radiating from the center of 
vision, instead of converging at the 
vanishing point on the distant hori- 
zon. Thus the principle of perspec- 
tive is completely reversed, and the 
vanishing point is in the eye of the 
spectator instead of on the horizon. 
This peculiar type of visual derange- 
ment has been noted and explained 
by some alienists of the first rank. 
Their diagnosis has been confirmed 
by examples of the drawings of in- 
sane people, in asylums, which are 
identical, in respect of visual de- 
rangement, with pictures exhibited in 
the Society of Independent Artists, 
also by some of those in the present 
exhibition in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. 

Impressionists, pure and simple, are 
coneerned with recording impressions of 
light and color. Post-impressionists are 
not so concerned. The only connection 
between the two groups appears to be 
that of Manet—not Monet—and Cézanne. 
In Manet’s earlier period he tried to get 
rid of light and shade, but later changed 
this severe style for one which should 
reflect nature’s constantly shifting as- 
pects, and thus became an impressionist. 
Cézanne exaggerated Manet’s earlier 
style and was followed by younger 
artists like Gauguin, Van Gogh, and 
others, with strange results. Their 
works were referred to in The Outlook’s 
description of the exhibition some 
months ago as being abnormal, primi- 
tive, and perversely savage. The ex- 
tremists, like Matisse and Picasso, who 
have followed these men, would appar- 
ently deprive the human figure of all 
appearance of nature. Their work 
makes even the untutored critic exclaim, 
“Why not give them a year of drawing 
lessons?” 

Their work is not only unlearned, it 
is perverse. Reason is left out. There 
is no record of what these men really 
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see, but rather of what their diseased 


imaginations fancy. As showing either 
mental or moral eclipse, the circular 
notes certain canvases, describing them 
as vulgar in subject and corrupt in 
drawing. 

Finally, the circular calls attention to 

a precaution which the directors of 
other galleries with similar intention 
would do well to heed: 

_It is understandable that the Mu- 
seum should decide, in the interest of 
public enlightenment, to lend its gal- 
leries for the exhibition of such art 
monstrosities [the circular spells the 
word “monstrosities” with a “ce,” 
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which certainly makes it seem much 
more menacing! ] in order to give the 
public an opportunity to see and pon- 
der over specimens of so-called “art.” 

. But, when they do lend the gal- 
leries for this purpose of opening the 
eyes of our citizens, they should pub- 
licly state that purpose, and disclaim 
all intention of lending the prestige of 
the Museum in support of the propa- 
ganda for Bolshevistiec art. 


The circular continues: 


Bolshevist propaganda aims _ to 
overthrow and destroy all existing so- 
cial systems, including that of the 
arts. ... The triumph of Bolshevism 
therefore means the destruction of 











the present esthetic system, the 
transposition of all wsthetic values, 
and the deification of ugliness. The 
philosophy of Bolshevism ... is the 
gospel of mental impotence, sweeping 
away all standards of discipline and 
training necessary to the equipment 
of capable men as well as of artists. 


Of course the Museum never gave tacit 
support to Bolshevism, and it did state 
its own educational purpose. But as re- 
gards the perverse feature of the ex- 
hibit, it is easy to see why the protes- 
tants maintain that there is a limit 
beyond which the public exhibition of 
“awful examples” should not go. 


WHAT THE FRENCH STATESMEN HAVE TO SAY 
ABOUT DISARMAMENT 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


HAVE made known to you to the 

best of my ability what the feeling 

of French public opinion was regard- 
meg the question of disarmament. I do 
not think I can do better to-day than to 
give you the opinion of the principal 
French statesmen concerning this dis- 
armament. 

M. René Viviani, who may go to Wash- 
ington in November as France’s first 
delegate, makes the following statement: 

“It goes without saying that France 
has an opinion on disarmament. She 
cannot accept as satisfactory a situation 
which would prove to be illusory. She 
was unable, after a victory whose noble 
artisan she was, to recover the frontiers 
of the Revolution; she has not been able 
to free herself from her exterior debt 
contracted for her defense; she has not 
been paid. 

“If at this new assembly of Govern- 
ments she were to meet only with fresh 
illusions, what would then become of 
her? In the world disarmament de- 
pends on the mentality of peoples. No 
technical control whatsoever will pre- 
vail over a warlike people, a prey to the 
idea of revenge. Alone the moral force 
of all the Powers brought to bear upon 
yermany can lead her towards the new 
idea. Therefore all the nations who are 
called to Washington must undertake to 
take charge of the disarmament of Ger- 
many. Nothing can be possible without 
this.” 

M. Raymond Poincaré says: 

“No nation can disarm unless it has a 
guaranty that its disarmament will not 
be the pretext for being attacked. 
Would America consent to reduce her 
fleet if Japan and England refused to 
consent to the reduction of theirs? If 
France has to reduce her army, the dan- 
gers to which she still believes herself 
to be exposed must also be reduced. 
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“And, furthermore, France in Europe 
has not only herself to think of, she has 
to think of all the small nations, her 
friends and allies, who form the new 
Ffirope of to-day. If she is to reduce her 
army, the dangers to which all the small 
nations are exposed, be it from the part 
of Germany or from the part of Russia, 
must likewise be reduced.” 

But the most interesting impression 
which I gathered is that of M. Léon 
Bourgeois, who for twenty years has 
been the apostle of international dis- 
armament. 

M. Léon Bourgeois, President of the 
Senate, representing France at the 
League of Nations, said to me: 

“All my life I have advised and de- 
fended the principle of the limitation of 
armaments. I defended it at The Hague, 
where I was faced by Germany, who re- 
plied: ‘Necessity knows no law.’ I de- 


‘fended it in Paris in 1919, where, to my 


great grief, I was up against our Eng- 
lish and American friends. When, at 
the time of the discussion of the Cove- 
nant, I said to them: ‘If you desire to 
limit the armaments of the whole world, 
we must, whether we wish it or not, 
organize the control of such armaments. 
Without so doing, the nations who act 
in bad faith will not keep their agree- 
ments. The verification of armaments is 
indispensable in order to avoid the 
secret production of arms and muni- 
tions.’ To this our English and Ameri- 
ean friends replied: 

“*No, no nation will ever consent to 
permit foreigners to control her arma- 
ments.’ 

“One day, on April 28, 1919, after three 
months of discussion, I ended by hand- 
ing in a proposition conceived as fol- 
lows: 

““The high contracting parties, re- 
solved to give each other a full mutual 





knowledge of the limit of their arma- 
ments and of their military and naval 
programmes, as well as of the conditions 
of their industry, will constitute a com- 
mission charged with the necessary veri- 
fications.’ 

“The proposition was discussed at 
length and finally went to vote. My 
proposition received only just three 
votes: the two votes of France and that 
of Czechoslovakia. There were twelve 
votes against my three, among which 
were the votes of America, England, and 
Japan. ... I have not changed my opin- 
ion. I ardently desire that at Washing- 
ton be accomplished what succeeded 
neither at The Hague nor at Paris. But 
the problem remains the same, If three 
or four of you agree to limit the arma- 
ments, be it on land or at sea, you will 
have to organize some kind of control 
whose duty it will be to verify if such 
limitation of armaments really takes 
place. Otherwise, what guaranty would 
the nations acting in good faith have 
that the contract entered into is prop- 
erly executed?” 

As to M. Briand, President of the 
Cabinet, he is naturally obliged to be 
very reserved. However, the other day, 
surrounded by his friends, he familiarly 
expressed the following opinion: 

“Tt is not I, it is an American Presi- 
dent, who gave the best definition of 
France when he said that she was ‘the 
frontier of liberty.’ Well, a frontier is 
meant to be guarded and intended to 
have sentinels. I am willing to reduce 
their number; but I must be duly guar- 
anteed that after such a reduction of 
armaments the frontier will remain as 
well guarded.” 

This simple enumeration of opinions 
shows how complex and how difficult the 
problem is—at least such as it is seen 
in France. 
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DESIRE to be free is an un- 

quenchable desire; but the ambi- 

tion to be independent is an im- 
possible ambition. From the cradle to 
ihe grave, from the tramp to the mill- 
jonaire, we are all of us dependents. No 
one is independent; no, not for a single 
day. 

The child is born into a family. He 
belongs to it and it belongs to him. This 
man is his father; this woman is his 
mother; he is their child. He is de- 
pendent on them for food, clothing, 
shelter, education. He could not live a 
day were there not some one to care for 
him. And they are dependent on him 
for the only recompense which can be 
awarded them: the reverence, the obe- 


_dience, the affection of the child now, 


and his service to them or to the world 
in the future. 

The child is born into a school. Life 
is educative; and he is dependent on 
others at every stage of his life for 
those influences which are to equip him 
with intellect, conscience, and affections, 
and so endow him with the power to 
observe, to think, to feel. He is de- 
pendent on his parents for his first les- 
sons in the use both of body and of 
mind, for the use of his hands and his 
feet, for his understanding and employ- 
ment of language and for his ability to 
comprehend right and wrong. He goes 
to school and depends on living teachers 
to guide him in trails through forests 
which others have explored. He depends 
on the daily paper to bring him reports 
of what the world was doing yesterday; 
on books to make him acquainted with 
the great thoughts and the great deeds 
of the great thinkers and actors of past 
generations, who, being dead, yet speak 
to him. If accident has deprived him 
of sight and hearing, benevolence dis- 
covers some method by which the sense 
of touch may give him access to other 
minds. If cruel neglect, or more cruel 
tyranny, has deprived him of all human 
fellowship, he emerges from his solitude 
a Kaspar Hauser with the body of a 
man without even the mind of a child. 

avery child is born into a State. He 
is dependent upon it for protection; it 
is dependent on him and his fellow- 
citizens for its existence. 
gard its laws, but he cannot live without 
its protection. If in time of war he 
should become a pacifist and refuse to 
sive his service to his country, if he 
should say in effect, “I disown the 
fabled agreement which I have never 
made to render the State service in re- 
turn for the protection which the State 
renders to me,’ what would happen to 
him if the State should take him at his 
word and put upon him an unerasable 
mark which should say to the grocer, 

‘You may cheat him, the courts are not 

pen to him for redress;:” to the foot- 
pad, “You may rob him, the police will 
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not protect him;” to the firebug, “You 
may make a bonfire of his house, the 
law will not punish you’? No life in- 
surance company would insure his life, 
no fire insurance company would insure 
his house. We are dependent every mo- 
ment of our lives on the invisible pro- 
tection which the State throws about its 
citizens. 

Thus every child is born into a system 
of organized industry. Much has been 
said about the changes in human life 
brought about by the invention of ma- 
chinery. But equally great are the 
changes brought about by the invention 
of division of labor. The bird builds a 
nest for its young in the tree. Civilized 
man converts the tree into a nest for his 
young. To do this one man fells the 
tree, another cuts it into boards, a third 
transports the boards to the town or 
village; how many men are employed 
thereafter in putting these boards to- 
gether in even the simplest kind of 
modern house I do not know. 

Has the reader ever considered how 
many hands contribute to provide our 
daily breakfast? Some peasants culti- 
vated the coffee in Mexico, Porto Rico, 
or Brazil; some others carried it on 
mule-back to the nearest port; some 
sailors managed the ship which brought 
it to the United States; some truckmen 
carted it to warehouses, and thence 
through a variety of hands it was at 
length transferred to our kitchen and 
prepared for our table. Not less compli- 
cated was the process which cultivated 
the wheat, ground it into flour, and 
transported it from the Minneapolis 
mills to our home. Similar though 
simpler processes were necessary to 
bring us the eggs, the butter, and the 
milk. Into this complicated system of 
industry every civilized man is launched 
at birth; upon this complicated system 
of industry every civilized man is de- 
pendent for his life. 

Every man is born into a workshop. 
It is true that he may contribute nothing 
to the world’s industry. In that case no 
one will be dependent upon him, but he 
will be dependent upon others. Every 
person who does not contribute to so- 
ciety in some form of service as much 
value as he takes out of it belongs to 
the dependent class: rich or poor, dwell- 
ing in a palace or in a poorhouse, he is 
an object of the world’s charity living 
on the unpaid industry of others. But 
it must never be forgotten that there are 
values which cannot be estimated in 
dollars; values which have no recog- 
nized place in the world’s market. It is 
impossible to estimate the wealth which 
has been added to the world by its will- 
ing sufferers. “They also serve who 
only stand and wait.” 

In all this life of the family, the 
school, the State, and the industry we 
are dependent, not only upon each other, 


but also upon the Unknown Power of 
whose existence reason assures us, of 
whose nature we can learn only through 
companionship. This Unknown Power 
has stored in the prairies materials for 
our food, has reservoired in the lakes 
and rivers water for our use, has 
equipped the world with minerals and 
forests for our tools and our habitations, 
has created for our warmth a furnace 
whose blazing fires we did not kindle, 
and has enveloped our world with a gas 
which we did not generate, but which is 
necessary for our existence. On values 
which we did not produce, but have 
inherited as a free gift, not only our 
happiness but our very existence de- 
pends. 

And for most of these varied services 
which we receive through the family, 
through society, through the _ State, 
through the world’s industry, and 
through nature, we can make no pay- 
ment. Can you pay the peasants of 
Porto Rico for your morning coffee, or 
the farmers of Minnesota for your morn- 
ing bread? Can you pay Shakespeare 
for his contribution to your literature, 
or Macaulay for his contribution to your 
history? Can you pay Stephenson for 
the railways, or Fulton for the steam- 
boats? The first battles for our freedom 
were fought centuries ago on English 
soil by English soldiers. Can you vote 
a bonus to them? Money is what the 
political economists call it—a “medium 
of exchange.” It is the best contrivance 
yet discovered for facilitating this uni- 
versal exchange of services; but it ful- 
fills that function very imperfectly. It 
pays Jack Dempsey an incredible sum 
for a service of very doubtful value, and 
it leaves Millet to spend his life in pov- 
erty and gives the buyers of his pic- 
tures high prices for the service they 
have rendered by appreciating his work 
and storing it up for the enjoyment of 
future generations. 

Independence does not exist. The am- 
bition expressed in such phrases as, “I 
am going to live my own life,” “I am 
not going to be dependent on anybody,” 
“T can take care of myself,” is, however 
expressed, an impossible ambition. 
Whether we will or no, we are all parts 
of a great social organism. How to se- 
cure individual liberty in an organism 
in which every part is dependent upon 
the other parts is a perpetual problem 
of life. This is the problem which the 
parent must solve if he would have a 
happy family, the teacher must solve if 
he would have a successful school, the 
State must solve if it would have con- 
tented citizens, the employer must solve 
if he would have an efficient industry, 
and mankind, in all their various rela- 
tions with one another and with the 
Great King, must solve if they would 
make this a happy, a peaceful, and a 
useful world. 
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Wide World Photos 
A CHARACTERISTIC PEAK IN THE HIMALAYA RANGE 


This view of Chomelhari Peak was taken from the south, from another mountain, 17.500 feet 
high, near Phari 


See editorial comment and. the 








TOP O’? THE WORLD 


MOUNT EVEREST EXPEDITION 
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MEMBERS OF THE MOUNT EVEREST EXPEDITION 
Major Morshead of the expedition with Gugar Sing, representative of Indian Colonies in the expe- 
dition, taking plane tables at a height of 17,000 feet 
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Wide World Photos 
THE YAKS, THE TIBETAN “SHIPS OF THE DESERT,” USED IN CARRYING 
SUPPLIES IN THE FIRST STAGES OF THE EXPEDITION 


tele “Top (Y The World” 








TOP O? THE WORLD 


BY WALLACE 


“ OP o’ the World?” said the ran- 
ger, pointing to a near-by moun- 
tain-peak. “Top o’ nothin’! Just 

an ordinary hill with a flossy name to at- 

tract tourists. Say, I wonder where the 
real top of the world is, and what it 
looks like?” 

“Nothing much—kind of disappoint- 
ing in fact. It’s in the Himalayas of 

Asia; Mount Everest it’s called. I'll tell 

you about it as we ride, if you like. I 

saw it once.” 


Three days in Calcutta, India, and 
nothing to do except to wait for a wire 
from the Conservator of Forests, who 
was off in the rukh. I tried a cricket 
mateh, and went to sleep on the grass 
watching it. 

in despair, I went to the Forest Ser- 
vice Office. ““What’s worth seeing around 
here, besides temples?” I inquired of a 
lank individual copying letters in long- 


hand. He looked at me nonplused; 
then his face brightened. 
“Ever seen the Himalayas? No! 


Well, they’re rather decent, you know. 
Three days for the trip. Take the night 
train for Darjeeling, and—” But I was 
already on my way. 


A night on the sleeper; hot it was, 
too. Then breakfast on the boat as we 
crossed the Ganges; a change of trains, 
and we were off again with a roar and 
rattle. In the afternoon we quit the 
“Pullman” for a funny little railway 
that took up the task of carrying us 
onward and upward. “Funny” is right. 
It was a “slim gauge” line, with a minia- 
ture engine and cars a foot off the 
ground, seating four people only, in- 
closed in canvas curtains. For a while 
the “dinkey” pulled us; then a switch- 
back, and it took to pushing. Through 
paddy-fields we went, past swarming 
villages, and then into the cool, moist 
tropical forest. Here a tea plantation of 
our friend Thomas L.; there a logging 
chance, with trees such as we love at 
home and dream about “east of Suez.” 
Up! Up! Always up—till the clouds 


closed down about us and made the 
silent woods a land of specters. 

Darjeeling! “A city set upon a hill,” 
close to the border of Tibet—ever inter- 
esting, and one of the unique spots on 
the globe. 

“Where do I get a ’gharri 
hotel?” I inquired. 

“Sahib, there are no roads here for 
carriages. You must either ride in the 
wheelbarrow or on a horse.” 

I walked. It wasn’t far, and the ex- 
perience of wandering through.«a -city 
with only bridle paths for streets was 
worth something. 

The hotel was clammy and damp. 
Around a flickering open fire huddled a 
few hardy sight-seeing souls—a _big- 
game Shikari, two priests who had 
given their lives to educating these 
strange people, and a memsahib (very 
English). Greetings of a formal nature 
were exchanged. 

“Where do you see Mount Everest?” I 
asked. “That’s the top of the, world, 
isn’t it?” 

“You can see it from Tiger Hill, seven 
miles by horse,” answered one of the 
men. 

“Well, I guess I’ll see it to-morrow!” 

“Really!”’ exclaimed the lady. “How 
extraordinary! I have been here three 
weeks and to the Hill five times and 
haven’t seen it yet, you know—all on 
account of the beastly fog.” 

“Better come along to-morrow. I’ve 
only got a day here, and I’m going to 
see that mountain!” 


for the 


next 
I was 


“Br-r-r-r!” The air was cold 
morning, or was it still night? 
too sleepy to notice. 

We rode in the dark and mist those 
long miles, silently following the native 
guide. They were all there, the other 
folks. I knew they would be. 

Here at last was the bungalow on top 


‘of Tiger Hill, with a hot breakfast and 


steaming coffee waiting. We ate has- 


tily. It was still dark. 


Daybreak! “What is that dark, loom- 
ing object across the great valley?” 


HUTCHINSON 


“Patience, Sahib! You will see it 
soon. It is the mother of mountains. 
No, Suhib, it is not Mount Everest.” 


The first rays of the rising sun 
pierced the mists. 
“Oh!” I cried, “Oh! Tell me what 


mountain it is?” 

“That,” said the father, reverently re- 
moving his cap, “that, my son, is Kun- 
chinjunga, one of the highest peaks in 
the world, and the most beautiful.” 

I, too, took off my hat. There was 
something so infinitely sublime in that 
scene you just couldn’t help it. 

Five jagged peaks, after the Tibetan 
name for the mountain which means “a 
hand upstretched,” towering 28,225 feet 
above the frontier of that land of mys- 
tery. Capped with glittering ice and 
snow, untrodden by man or beast, scin- 
tillating in the first blush of the tropical 
day, it seemed the very gateway to 
heaven. 


“Look, Mount Everest!” exclaimed the 
lady who had been gazing afar with the 
glasses. 

There it was, clear in the morning 
light, but almost a hundred miles away 
—so far that it seemed even lower than 
the neighboring peaks. A _ rounded 
dome of everlasting white, unpreten- 
tious, disappointing perhaps, but never- 
theless the highest mountain in the 
world—29,000 feet in altitude. No white 
man has ever approached within fifty 
miles of its base, for it lies in that 
almost unknown land of Tibet. 

That is the real Top o’ the World! 


We rode home as silently as we came. 

Even now I can close my eyes and 
see those mountains—endless, jagged, 
snow-capped beacons of the Himalayas, 
the most glorious range in the world. 
And from the fancied scene stands forth 
that masterpiece of God’s handiwork— 
Kunchinjunga. 

And there also lingers in memory 
those farewell words of the English 
memsahib: “Most extraordinary, the 
luck of you Americans.” 
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HUDSON RIVER AT SPIER FALLS (35,000 HORSE-’OWER) 


HITE coal! Shall we change 
our black diamonds for it one 
of these days? Already we are 

hearing the cry like that which came to 
Aladdin in the narrow streets of a city 
of Cathay—the call to exchange old 
lamps for new. 

In some parts of the country the day 
is already come, with its dustless, noise- 
less, clinkerless source of light and heat 
and power. White coal is made in the 
roar of the cataract and the whirl of 
the rapids, in the sure flow of the river, 
and in the ceaseless beat of the waves. 
It is the power of the waters harnessed 
to do the bidding of mortals. Electra 
waves over it her magic wand, while 
Iris bends above it the prismatic bow. 

One of the French kings looked for- 
ward to the day when every peasant 
should have a chicken in his pot, as a 
sign of a great national prosperity. If 
the dreams of those who would see the 
vision of white coal come true, every 
farmer ean hitch his saw or his thresh- 

ig-machine to the pulsing current, and 

ery cobbler tame half a horse-power to 
tand ready for work at his bench. The 
housewife, when that era comes, could 
do her churning, run the washing- 
machine, or rock the cradle with the aid 
of the madeap torrent. 

There is much hope for the future to 
1a drawn from the labors of the Super 
ower Survey, carried through by en- 

neers working under the authority of 

e United States Geological Survey, 
Which came to a close on July 1, 1921. 


The reports which are to be given out 
for publication this September will un- 
doubtedly go far to bringing to the 
American people the advantages of the 
coal which is drawn from spume and 
foam by the spinning turbine. 

Already the coal measures of the 
United States are feeling the drain of 
many years of continuous mining, and 
we cannot waste with prodigal hands 
the black oil which has gushed from the 
rocks for decades. The fuel supply is 
dwindling; the gasoline tanks are grow- 
ing fewer and the time of reckoning 
with the extravagance of the past is 
drawing nigh. 

The investigations of the Super Power 
Survey, although they are confined to 
only five per cent of the area of the 
country, are vitally significant, for they 
cover a region in which there is an in- 
sistent demand for the force which 
drives the trains, the dynamos of the 
publie utility systems, and the belts of 
thousands of factories. 

This territory extends from Washing- 
ton to Boston, and about one hundred 
and fifty miles back from the Atlantic 
seaboard. In it are parts of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland. Industrially the 
region has a machine capacity of 17,000,- 
000 horse-power, of which 10,000,000 
could be employed for the plants and the 
balance utilized in supplanting the coal- 
eating iron horse of the railways. The 
existing horse-power could be made 
three or four times as efficient, in all 


probability. Even counting coal at its 
lowest price, as it comes from the mouth 
of the pit, a saving of at least $150,000,- 
000 a year could be made under. the 
present conditions. 

“In the reduced cost of the upkeep of 
machinery,” says W. S. Murray, of the 
“Survey,” “and of the saving of train 
miles by the railways, economies mount- 
ing to another $150,000,000 could be 
made, thus making a total saving of 
$300,000,000 in this region. Not to try 
to stop this leakage would be to accept 
the slur that the National waste is 
enough to keep the three biggest Euro- 
pean Powers going.” 

With the return of the railways to 
their security owners and officials, the 
question of, “Wherewith shall they be 
fed?” will be a dominant one for years 
to come unless it is settled by definite 
and decisive action, and that quickly. 
Despite the initial cost of installation, 
there are many engineers who believe 
that it will be absolutely necessary to 
electrify all the American railways. 
Much of the steam equipment is already 
obsolete, and the tracks require constant 
repairs. There are sections in the 
suburban areas about the great cities of 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
which already have electric locomotives 
which are operated with economy and 
efficiency—even though as yet they are 
using power made from coal hauled 
long distances for the purpose of being 
burned. Although in the region under 
consideration there is far more water 
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power than is commonly known, white 
coal for the present will have to be 
mixed with black. 

Here is a process by no means diffi- 
cult, for fuel and force of all kinds can 
be converted by the magic touch into 
one common factor, electricity. For the 
present, at least, the electricity gener- 
ated by steam and that which comes 
from the water-wheel can be merged 
into one pulsing cable system capable 
of conveying it for hundreds of miles. 
The engineers propose the creation of a 
central power zone, through which the 
accumulated powers can be transmitted 
by cables as high-tension currents, to be 
later stepped down to meet the require- 
ments of the consumers along the way. 
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available for the purposes of industry 
for a still longer portion of the year. 
The present wheel installation of the 
Black River, in New York State, includ- 
ing the Beaver and the Moose, is about 
90,000 horse-power, but with the reser- 
voirs available from the flow of these 
streams it is estimated that fully 266,940 
horse-power can be produced. One of 
the sources of white coal in the Empire 
State would naturally be the Mohawk, 
which flows through a valley which for 
generations has been blessed with mate- 
rial prosperity. Here is a watershed of 
53,484 square miles, a mean annual rain- 
fall of 42 inches, and a run-off of 24 
inches. It is true that through a great 
part of its length the stream is a part 
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division by the 


Since such projects as this were first 
proposed there has been a vast develop- 
ment in sending electric currents long 
distances without loss. The leakage is 
only five per cent at this writing, and 
can be cut down to far less. Consider- 
ing the enormous wastage caused by the 
transportation of black coal, the ship- 
ping of white coal by wire is surely no 
very heavy cost factor. 

As shown by preliminary surveys 
made by the various States which are 
concerned in the quest for super power, 
there are many streams which would 
yield a considerable current when duly 
harnessed to the will of industry. In 
the Empire State there are extensive 
power sites, and, although often streams 
cannot be depended upon for more than 
nine months of the year, there are 
already facilities at some points for sup- 
plementing them with steam power. In 
some parts of the State the surplus 
waters of the freshet season can be im- 
pounded, and from the reservoirs the 
turbines will respond to the rush of the 
man-made cataracts. A fair regard for 
the possibilities of storage will enable 
the engineers to regulate the flow of 
many streams and to make the waters 
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on the Philadelphia-Paoli 
Railroad 


of the Barge Canal, and yet none the 
less there are points where the develop- 
ment of extensive power is possible, 
especially at Little Falls and Cohoes. 
The total installation on the Mohawk 


and its tributaries is estimated at 78,000 


horse-power. According to the report 
of the Conservation Commission, the 
available head and_ storage facilities 
on the Mohawk watershed could be in- 
creased easily for sixty per cent of the 
time to 128,000 horse-power, exclusive 
of those powers derived from the Barge 
Canal. 

By no means a large stream is the 
Raquette River, and yet this picturesque 
tributary of the St. Lawrence is capable 
of developing 139,000 horse-power for 
about two-thirds of the year. 

In the eastern section of the United 
States the Hudson is indeed a father of 
waters, for it drains a territory of ap- 
proximately 13,500 square miles, which 
includes parts of the States of Vermont, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut, besides its own New York. The 
total water available with the present 
installation and flow is only 199,000 
horse-power; the undeveloped water 
power is 319,009, which gives the total 
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power available as more than half a 
million. 

Although the St. Lawrence and the 
Adirondack streams—and, for that mat- 
ter, Niagara Falls—are beyond the 
limits of this survey, they must be con- 
sidered as being very close to the zone, 
as their surplus forces could be easily 
wedded in a common cable. 

The question of the development of 
the water powers in the region covered 
by this Super Survey is still a mooted 
one, on account of the differences of 
opinion which exist between the Federal 
and the State authorities. At various 
points in New York State extensive stor- 
age facilities could be provided. The 
Portage and the Sacandaga Reservoirs, 
for instance, could be constructed in 
from three to five years, while existing 
reservoirs could be increased in capacity 
by placing flashboards at the dams and 
making other minor changes. The de- 
velopment could proceed with much 
regularity, however—almost automatic- 
ally in the cases of streams which woul 
require from two to three reservoirs to 
regulate their flow. In the course of 
time the smaller and the more remote 
streams could be developed, so that 
there would be no section so far away 
from the industrial centers but that it 
might have its quota of white coal 
turned to the service of the community. 

As far as the realm of the Super 
Power Survey is concerned, only part of 
the story is told when water power is 
considered. 

Each year the railways of the country 
are accustomed to haul large quantities 
of coal to tide-water for the purpose of 
creating light and heat and power. It 
is one of our industrial anomalies that 
permits the transportation of great 
quantities of fuel to a point where the 
very essence of it is extracted and ‘sent 
through a wire. Why not make the 
wire longer and burn up the coal at the 
hole in the earth from which it is dug? 
This procedure would be adopted if the 
principles of the super-power engineers 
are accepted. We should then burn vast 
quantities of coal at the mouth of the 
mines, without all the expensive sorting 
and grading, and put it, dust and all, 
into the furnaces, there to make the 
steam for the running of the mighty 
dynamos which ¢all into being the elec- 
tric currents. A large percentage of the 
coal of the country is lost in feeding the 
locomotives which are used in hauling 
trundling colliers. We hear much these 
days of locomotive economies in firing, 
but for all that the average fireman is a 
prince of wastrels. The burning of coal 
under the boiler requires quick action 
so that high speeds may be quickly de- 
veloped, and much of the good black 
carbon therefore rises unconsumed into 
the air mingled with gas still rich with 
fuel. Next to the average kitchen stove, 
which wastes about ninety-five per cent 
of the constituents of the coal, a locomo- 
tive is the most improvident contrivance 
ever made by the hand of man. When 
coal is burned under boilers which do 
not rock and sway as they are being 
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“AH, BUT YOU SHOULD HAVE SEEN IT BEFORE 


THE WAR!” 


BY HAROLD E. SCARBOROUGH 


A H, but you should have seen it 
before the war!” 

A virulent period, wherein are 
sung the praises of ante-bellum days, 
follows, I suppose, every great upheaval 
such as that of 1914-18. From the con- 
versation of Englishmen of all classes 
one gathers that the most ardent desire 
of some 388,000,000 people in these 
islands is to turn the clock back to 1914. 
- Here and there one finds clearer 
minds recognizing that the haleyon days 
of avant la guerre will never return. 
There is more than a touch of pathos in 
the otherwise universal mourning for 
the seven lost years. The man in the 
street realizes that 1921 is profoundly 
different from 1914; but his longing to 
forget the war leads him to an ethereal- 
ized conception of the years that pre- 
ceded it. “Pre-war” has assumed some- 
what of the adjectival connotation of 
“Sterling” or “A-1.” Whether it be ap- 
plied to whisky or conscience, clothes or 
taxes, “pre-war” denotes the Good Old 
Days which every man past forty in- 
stinetively capitalizes in his speech. 

Were one to judge from reminiscences 
one hears on every side in England, 
Britain in 1914 was not far removed 
from the earthly paradise. An outsider 
seems to remember clouds of rebellion 
in Ulster, suffragette activity (Christo- 
bel Pankhurst is to-day telling “Why I 
Never Married” in the columns of a 
twopenny weekly), and various other 
disturbances. The Englishman forgets 
them in contemplation of the fact that 
safety matches used to be three-half- 
pence a dozen boxes, and that one could 
get an efficient German clerk (pro- 
nounced “clark,” if you please), come 
over to learn English, for fifteen shil- 
lings a week. 

And it was a pleasant world, this 
ante-bellum England. “Four hundred a 
year” was an assurance of comfortable 
means. On £400 one kept servants, sent 
the children to public schools and per- 
haps to a university, took one’s summer 
holiday in Switzerland, patronized the 
opera at Covent Garden, and had a little 
left over to invest in Consols (bonds of 
the Consolidated Fund of the Exchequer) 
as a low-ytelding but undepreciating 
security for the future. 

But how? 

Well, one paid four guineas for a suit 
of clothes made by. the best West End 
tailors. (Clothes, doctors’ and solicitors’ 
fees, and house rents are estimated, by 
immemorial custom, in 21-shilling guin- 
eas, instead of 20-shilling pounds). 
One dined well for half a crown (60 
cents). One paid eightpence for a taxi 
journey of reasonable length. Twopence 
(four cents) was the standard tip to a 
taxi driver, a railway porter, or a waiter 
at any except the most expensive res- 
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“THE VAST SLUGGISH CURRENT OF LONDON LIFE APPARENTLY WANDERS ON 
MUCH AS USUAL” 


taurants. Fifteen shillings ($3.25) was 
about the limit for a pair of shoes. A 
penny fare would carry one a respectable 
distance by underground, bus, or tram. 
The cost of living has come down 
quite a bit since it reached the peak 
figure of 176 per cent above the 1914 
level last year; but according to the 
xoOvernment’s figures it still stands at 
128 per cent above the pre-war figure. 
Theoretically, that means that £900 
will do the work of 1914’s “four hundred 
a year.” Actually, £1,000 is nearer the 
correct estimate. Not all the little inci- 
dentals of life have confined themselves 
to the 128 per cent increase. To take 
the homely illustration of the safety 
matches: they are now a shilling a 
dozen boxes—eight times the pre-war 
figure. Where one tipped “tuppence,” 
one cannot in dignity now give less than 
a shilling—percentage of increase, 600. 
Taxi fares are up by only 50 per cent, 
local transit by 75 per cent; but there 





are a good many things which are from 
200 to 300 per cent higher than in 1914. 

The “general” who before the war did 
the housework for £18 a year (no, 
fellow-Americans, that is not a mis- 
print; $1.75 a week was the standard 
wage) now demands and gets £50 or 
more. One dines only very modestly for 
5 shillings these days; and one pays 
from 40 to 60 shillings for the shoes that 
formerly cost 15. Public school and 
university fees have increased by leaps 
and bounds, and Covent Garden opera 
is no more, because it doesn’t pay. 

And Consols—the safe, solid, cautious, 
trust fund investment—are down below 
50! Inasmuch as they are irredeemable, 
it is easy to understand the feelings of 
those holders who, finding their incomes 
sadly shrunken in purchasing power, are 
having to realize on their capital. Lit- 
tle wonder that they long for 1914 and 
Consols at par again! 

Yet, with all the economic disloca- 
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tion; with three-quarters of a million of 
ier youth buried from the Hebrides to 
the Falklands; with labor troubles and 
with Irish troubles; with a war-fevered 
and sometimes delirious Continent of 
Europe raising Cain just across the 
Channel, England is “carrying on.” 

Out in the countryside—in the little 
towns of the Sussex downs or the Devon 
cliffs or the Northumberland moors— 
there are more granite war memorials 
and less young men than there were; 
but for all that a feud between the vicar 
and the lady of the manor is still an 
event of the first magnitude. The vil- 
lage barber may (and probably does) 
harbor memories of one night at Festu- 
bert when he picked up “the officer” 
wounded, and crept with him through 
a machine-gun barrage to the compara- 
tive shelter of a ruined farmhouse. To- 
day that same officer is very likely to be 
just what he was before the war—a 
“toff,’ and socially just as immeasur- 
ably far away from the barber as ever 
he was. The war has put tweeds in 
theater stalls hitherto sacred to evening 
clothes, but it hasn’t given Shoreditch 
a card of admission to Mayfair. The 
real fact is that Shoreditch doesn’t want 
one. Coster and peer alike turn to 1914 
and the years before as the goal. 

London, superficially, has changed lit- 
tle. Khaki and blue are off the streets 
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again. “D.O.R.A.” still imposes a few 
silly restrictions about closing hours; 
there is no gold coin in circulation; 
there are more badges on coat lapels. 
The vast sluggish current of London life 
apparently wanders on much as usual. 

One sits at an office window in the 
erescent of Aldwych and watches the 
ebb and flow of the tide of street traffic 
from the roaring stream which is the 
Strand. The matinée crowds, as yet 
only half-conscious that they have left 
the make-believe world of the stage’s 
illusions, swirl from the Gaiety and dis- 
respectfully linger to chat beneath the 
frowning austerity of the “Morning 
Post’s” . unmistakably Tory facade. 
Huge, ungainly steam lorries, which for 
some unknown reason are allowed to 
lumber through London’s streets, creep 
along with loads of girders for a new 
building which is rising, American 
fashion, at the foot of Kingsway. 
“American fashion,” did one say? Con- 
spicuously absent is the deafening clat- 
ter of the pneumatic riveter; stolid 
workmen slowly and laboriously bolt the 
I-beams together by hand. It is the 
gaunt steel skeleton, unfamiliar to Lon- 
don, where solid granite is the rule, that 
gives the American touch. 

In the crowd that passes beneath one’s 
window nothing is conceded to Paris or 
to Constantinople in the matter of cos- 
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mopolitan characteristics. A navvy, 
sucking a “short clay,” proceeds a pace 
in front of a Guards officer. Sallow and 
bespectacled Hindus, never quite at ease 
in their Western garments, slide slimly 
past. An ample woman in a leopardskin 
coat with a tiny monkey cuddled in the 
crook of her arm appears, and draws 
not even a glance. (Am I right in as- 
suming that she would cause a near-riot 
on Fifth Avenue?) Blandly uncon- 
cerned Japanese—London is full of 
them, now that Prince Hirohito has 
been here—add their touch of the 
Orient. As a filler there is the usual 
assemblage that one sees in any street, 
any time, anywhere in Europe—all 
nonentities, by the grace of the vast and 
mighty unconeern which is and always 
has been London’s. 

“Ah, but you should have seen it be- 
fore the war!” sadly comments the 
Londoner at one’s elbow. “In 1914, 
now—” 

There is a well-known story that when 
the London “Times” passed under the 
control of Lord Northcliffe an ancient 
reader of that paper complained to its 
editor that the “Times” wasn’t what it 
used to be. 

“My dear sir, it never was!” flashed 
back the editor. 

Sometimes one cannot help wondering 
whether London ever was, either. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES OF A CHINA FAMINE 


RADLEY laughed till he shook 
“like a bowl full of jelly.” I did 


not see the joke; probably because 
I was it. Still, he was welcome to his 
laughter, for there was mighty little of 
it domiciled in mid-China at the time. 
Bradley, although he is no thin and 
ghostly ascetic, is a missionary, a physi- 
cian by profession, and in practice a 
general handy man of civilization. So 
when he and his fellow Southern Pres- 
byterian missionaries found themselves 
in the midst of the great famine of 
1906-7, the only white men and women 
in that remote part of China, he turned, 
American fashion, to the job of building 
roads in order that recipients of relief 
money might not be pauperized. 

The tragic tales that had come down 
to Shanghai of the terrible visitation 
that had befallen the Kiangpeh region 
had of course lured the traveling news- 
paper man to the scene, via the Yangtze 
River and the Grand Canal. I well re- 
member the panic in the American com- 
pound at Sutsien when Mr. and Mrs. 
Correspondent arrived from their house- 
hoat by night; by night, when not even 
respectable Chinese ventured abroad be- 
cause of the desperate characters whom 
hunger had driven into highwaymanry! 
\ bad case was made worse because we 
had gone up the canal for a journey of 
several days without an interpreter, and 
o knew no better, when we reached 
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Sutsien, than to disembark by night. 
The only conveyances available were 
one sedan-chair and a_ wheelbarrow. 
Mrs. Correspondent was put aboard the 
chair and whisked briskly off ere Mr. 
Correspondent was fairly. settled in his 
wheelbarrow. She arrived at the Brad- 
ley home long before her husband; and 
for a time there was interesting dis- 
cussion as to the probability of the 
madman’s ever getting there alive. 
Naturally, he did arrive, with no 
other wounds than those incident to 
wheelbarrow riding over a Chinese 
highway. 

The next day I was out with Bradley 
and his road-making gang. It cannot be 
denied that prudence is not my cardinal 
virtue. The entire trip had been under- 
taken in the face of official and unofficial 
warnings of its dangers. All along the 
way I had been cautioned against the 
personal perils that inhered in the dis- 
tribution of money, for I carried two big 
pockets full of copper coins for that ex- 
press purpose. Out among Bradley’s 
hunger horde I committed another in- 
discretion. Upon observing a youth 
with a tray full of native sweets— 
wherever there is a market the world 
around, there is food of some sort to be 
had, regardless of famine conditions—I 
bought the whole supply, and began to 
distribute it. 

At once the American Cresus was 


mobbed. In their eagerness to get a 
morsel of the sweet provender, the men 
crowded upon me and crushed me and 
were fairly bearing me down to earth. 
My last sight ere I flung the food from 
me as far as I could send it, in order 
to relieve the situation by sending the 
men scrambling for the food, was of 
3radley, up on a bank, laughing, earth- 
quakewise, at the plight of this Smart 
Aleck of a newspaper man. But then 
he had gone through pretty much the 
same thing every day for weeks as he 
distributed the wooden tags which 
meant work to a horde of heads of 
families. 

As somewhat of a specialist in human 
misery all over the earth, I must say 
that the Chinese peasant takes his hard 
luck man fashion. He does not easily 
become a sycophantic mendicant. When 
he has used up all the edibles on his 
place and sold everything vendible he 
owns, at times not excepting even the 
timbers of his poor dwelling, he loads 
his remaining family possessions, in- 
cluding his baby and his grandmother, 
upon his wheelbarrow and sets out on a 
tragic trek toward the nearest walled 
town or city. In the meantime, with in- 
herited wisdom, he has learned how to 
get a modicum of nourishment, or else 
that sorry substitute, a “full feeling,” 
from certain grasses, roots, and barks of 
young trees. A compressed cake of 
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bean waste, normally fed to the pigs, be- 
comes a prized food in famine times. 

This tenacity of life is one of the un- 
ending marvels of Oriental hunger ex- 
periences. People live long on nothing, 
or little more than nothing. The marvel 
is not that so many die, but that so 
many live. China’s capacity for endur- 
ance is famous; a famine reveals it to 
the uttermost. How a man ean push a 
huge Chinese wheelbarrow over impass- 
able roads with no food crossing his lips 
for days is beyond a Westerner’s com- 
prehension. 

When the Chinese refugee, fleeing 
from the dread presence of famine, ar- 
rives at a walled city, he joins his fellow- 
fugitives in a camp. Any vacant space 
will do, but the nearer the wall the bet- 
ter, for various obvious reasons, includ- 
ing shelter from winter winds. These 
encampments of woe are a distinctive 
Chinese spectacle; but they are not on 
tourist routes. A square or two of mat- 
ting is bent into a semicircular shelter, 
like a miniature of the great palace arch 
at Ctesiphon. Usually, the dimensions 
are about five feet square on the ground, 


the greatest height of the arch being 
perhaps four feet. Not a commodious 


ome, manifestly; but possible because 
of the Oriental art of “hunkering.” If 
the family is fortunate, there is a square 
of matting as floor-covering; otherwise, 


they sit and lie on the bare ground. All 
this is in winter, if you please! I per- 


sonally have seldom been colder, despite 
a white man’s seasonable clothes, than I 
was amid the famine refugees of Mid- 
China, who themselves wore meager, 
cotton-wadded garments. These become 
unusually infested, under refugee condi- 
tions, with vermin, to add to the suffer- 
ings of the patient poor. 

Chinese are not exclamatory. They 
do not wail and cry aloud and proclaim 
their sufferings to the world, as is the 
fashion farther west in Asia. Their 
language, however, is by nature pic- 
torial. The ideograph is vivid beyond 
all other forms of writing or speaking. 
As I passed emigrant famine families 
in rural China there would be 
times only a single word of comment 
from them; this very lack of volubility 
made their plight seem more desperate. 
Over and over again the same word was 
muttered by these men whose backs 
were bent- beneath wheelbarrow straps. 
I think it was, “Yao-ming!” Anyway, 
it means, “It wants our lives!” Who 
says the Chinese are only unimaginative 
materialists? That one word was trag- 
edy incarnate. These illiterate peasants 
had visualized the famine from which 
they were fleeing as a monster that 
would be satisfied with nothing less 
than life itself. It had devoured food 
store and property and home, still it re- 
lentlessly dogged the heels of the fugi- 
tives, insatiate until it had got the ulti- 
mate possession. 

So it was a battle for life that the 
Americans waged. Belatedly, the need 
of China got to America—primarily, let 
it be said with full significance, because 
the missionaries were actually on the 





some- . 
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scene in remote interior China—and 
money and food came. There was no- 
body to organize and distribute relief 
except these expatriates of piety; and 
right skillfully did they vindicate their 
national heritage. They knew the lan- 
guage and the people, and they knew 
that to feed the hungry was the best 
kind of Gospeling. Let me whisper in 
passing that the unique position which 
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REFUGEE WOMEN 


ONE OF THOUSANDS OF 
the United States to-day holds in the 
esteem and affection and confidence of 
China is due less to the praiseworthy 
utterances of statesmen in Washington 
than to the noble character and conduct 
of American missionaries strewn all 
over the Chinese nation. Somebody will 
one day write a profound article or book 
upon the diplomacy of democracy, which 
is nothing more nor less than the popu- 
lar diffusion of good will. America is 
unshakably in the leadership of China 
to-day for the simple reason that the 
Chinese have had abundant evidence of 
the real character and disposition of 
this country. 

At least one man learned during the 
1906-7 famine in China what sort of men 
and women missionaries really are. <A 
sritish war correspondent, Captain 
K , left Shanghai with me, bent on 
the same errand. He confided to me his 
fears about the missionaries whom he 
would have to meet; for, said he, of 
course he did not believe in mission- 
aries—they were persons who could not 
make an honest living at home, and 
they were possessed of no social quali- 
I did my best to reassure him that, 
even though he would have to put up in 
missionary homes—there was nowhere 
else to go—he would not be abridged in 
his liberty of opinion on that account. 
The point troubled K , for he was an 
honorable gentleman and did not care to 
eat a man’s salt and then pillory him in 





ties. 








print. 
Soon he had troubles of a different 
sort. In the mission homes the day be- 


gins with family worship, and poor 


k——, with all his cosmopolitanisn 
had never before run up against thar 
institution, and really did not know how 
to behave. I especially admired the 
skill with which he concealed that pre 
cious part of his baggage which was car 
ried in bottles. Worse was yet ahead. 
At Antung the China Inland Mission 
ladies took it for granted that nobody 
would ever penetrate to such a remote 
place on a benevolent mission without 
the constraining impulses of religion. 
At the first meal Miss Reed naturally 
asked, “Captain K-———, will you please 
say grace?” Doubtless Captain K— 
had often used the language commonly 
heard in grace before meat; but not ex- 
actly in that connection. But he was 
prepared, probably by his American 
wife, so he blandly remarked, ‘Miss 
Reed, my family are all Quakers, and 
we use a silent blessing at the table.” 
All the while he was at Antung that 
clever correspondent substituted a “si- 
lent blessing’ for the usual grace before 
meat. 

Blasé and worldly-wise and British, 
K—— was not given to enthusiasms; 
but when he returned to Shanghai he 
wrote in the “North China Daily News” 
a tribute to missionaries that was heart- 
ier and more effective than is usually 
found in the professional literature of 
missions. And to me he said, special- 
correspondently, when we met: “As you 
knew, l’ve been everywhere and mingled 
with all sorts of people; but that Ameri- 
can missionary Patterson, at Sutsien, is 
the finest man I’ve ever known in all 
my life.” 

I cannot quite bring myself to tell 
tales of famine horrors: the monkey- 
faced, pop-eyed babies tugging hungrily 
at the cold breasts of dead mothers 
lying on the frozen ground; the piteous 
old women and the stoical men; the in- 
credibly deformed starving waif whom I 
picked up outside of the city of Tsing- 
kiangpu; the boy on the wall of Chin- 
kiang who was carrying home a starved 
cat for food, and in response to a query 
tried so hard to sell it to me as a deli- 
cate morsel; and such general concomi- 
tants as the incidence of smallpox 
plague with the famine. 

One of the unexpected aspects of work 
in the famine camps came while I was 
accompanying Mrs. Paxton, of Chin- 
kiang, as she made rounds to distribute 
medicine to the sick among the hungry. 
As a matter of fact, relatively few per 
sons ever die in a famine directly from 
actual hunger, but rather from diseases 
induced by malnutrition. Obligingly, 
Mrs. Paxton freely translated for me as 
we went along, and we found, in pa 
thetic paradox, that the commonest re 
quest of these starving creatures was 
for medicine to give them an appetite! 
Even when they succeeded in getting a 
bowl of food from the relief station, ran 
the repeated tale, they could not eat it. 
having no taste for food. To us this 
meant, obviously, that the sufferers had 
reached the final stages, where craving 
for food had passed away. They were 
not hungry, because they were starving! 
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“MINE OWN PEOPLE” 


N The Outlook of May 18 we an- 
nounced our third prize contest. We 
asked those of our readers who felt 

like entering it to write six hundred 
words on the subject of “Mine Own 
People.” We asked the contestants to 
tell us What they really thought of their 
own families. “Do you agree,” we said, 
“with Oliver Herford’s dictum: ‘God 
makes our relatives; thank God we 
make our own friends’? We should like 
to know what kind of environment you 
live in; does it stimulate you or does 
it depress you? Would you have chosen 
it if you had had any say about it? Tell 
us truthfully of your revolts, if any, 
against your home life; also of your en- 
thusiasms. If you are a woman, what 
do you really think of your men? If 
you are a man, let us have a critical 
estimate of your women folk.” 

Some of the letters were tragic; some 
of the letters were bitter; but, neverthe- 
less, we found them a deeply interesting 


self-revelation. Pen-names conceal the 


FIRST PRAZE 
MY CAVALIERS 


BY ANNE MARSHALL 


ry\uis is Monday. I spent Saturday in 

|’ the city, tramping about in the 
rain, shopping for various members of 
my family, but especially for the young- 
est brother, who sails this week for a 
year in Europe. He is having too good 
a time to waste any hours in shops; be- 
sides, “Sis knows just what I like.” 

I had a few minutes to spare and 
went to see a doctor. He was a child- 
hood friend, this doctor. He lived next 
door, and he remembers very clearly the 
dark, silent little girl who looked on 
at the play of her five big blond 
brothers. He knows how the father and 
mother adored these boys and planned 
for their future and saw to it, in spite 
of the searcity of money, that they had 
all the fun boys want—trips, horses, 
biecyeles, and all the other things. He 
knows that the little girl’s future wasn’t 
discussed, that her gifts were few and 
useful, but, in spite of that knowledge, 
it doesn’t seem natural to him as it does 
io me that the boys should have taken 
their cue from our parents and have for- 
sotten too. This often happens in the 
South. The Southerner still to a large 
extent regards a woman as a servant or 
2 beautiful toy, rarely as just a woman. 

The doctor remembers how he lost a 
quaintly fanciful little playmate when I 
was twelve. The mother died then and 

was told that I was the head of the 

ouse and that I must consider myself 
responsible for the youngest boy, a 


identity of most of the six hundred and 
seventy-four aspirants who entered. 

The object of the contest was to 
stimulate frank criticism of American 
life, and the result is an engrossing run- 
ning story of American manners and 
human contacts, of enthusiasms and re- 
volts, of all kinds of reactions to en- 
vironment. This collection of letters is 
an illuminating survey of current life, 
emotions, yearnings, strivings, and re- 
strainis. It contains nearly half a mill- 
ion words of intimate observations and 
reflections—it is an almost staggering, 
close-up, composite picture of a multi- 
tude of lives. 

It is curious how letters of self-revela- 
tion in American literature vary. The 
autobiographies of Dr. Grenfell and of 
Dr. Trudeau, both genuine pieces of 
literature, are happy and optimistic in 
spite of the fact that both of these men 
have seen more of the tragedy, sordid- 
ness, and misery of human life than 
falls to the lot of most observers. 





stormy, willful, hot-tempered child. He 
knows how I have worshiped the boy, 
how I have fought that temper of which 
the Southerner is secretly proud and 
from which his women and _ servants 
suffer. It was with this doctor’s help, 
and unconsciously as far as the boy was 
concerned, that I brought to him a reali- 
zation of the weaknesses of the South- 
erner, of the dangers of his sensuality, 
his hard drinking, his gambling, his 
egotism that so often smothers. ambition. 
Probably I'd have failed in all of it had 
he not in a fit of temper struck me in 
the face with a club and marred dawn- 
ing beauty. For a long time after that 
he was remorseful, thoughtful, and very 
affectionate. The Southerner can be 
adorably tender, and for just a bit of 
this tenderness his women forgive much. 

The Southerner flatters much in pub- 
lic and when wooing; in private he is 
frank. A Southerner worships beauty 
and resents a lack of it in his women. 
The Southerner of Anglo-Saxon descent 
is a brute, an inheritance from his far- 
away Teutonie ancestors. My brothers 
called me “Searface” until they were old 
enough to be ashamed of it; but the 
name left a deeper and more lasting 
sear than any on my face. A sensitive, 
introspective person invariably withers 
in the Southern home. 

Next to beauty, wit and the ability to 
flirt are demanded of the Southern 
woman. My brothers didn’t see these 
qualities in me and they didn’t ‘believe 
that others could find them. A South- 
erner is chivalrous, but he is also loyal 
to his friends and he does not permit 
friendship to be imposed upon. There- 


3ut the autobiography of Charles 
Francis Adams, which has ancestry, 
cultivation, and wealth behind it, is the 
very refinement of despondency; in fact, 
at the conelusion of his biography, Mr. 
Adams tells us the story of an Oriental 
despot who, at the end of a reign of fifty 
years, said that he could only recall 
fourteen days of unalloyed happiness in 
the entire period. Mr. Adams, who was 
writing at the age of eighty, comments 
on this story by saying: “Like this 
Oriental ruler, as I look back over my 
more than fifty years of active life, 
1 can only recall fourteen days of un- 
alloyed happiness, but, at that, I have 
had more than any other member of my 
family.” 

Some of our contestants, to all of 
whom, by the way, we are greatly 
obliged for their response to our request, 
are Trudeaus and Grenfells, and some 
of them are Adamses. 

With this brief comment we submit 
the results to our readers. 


fore I was dubbed a “lemon” and the 
men were warned off. 

I had a good mind, but the Southerner 
considers that a liability in a woman. 
I wanted to go to college, but it had 
never been done in our family, and the 
Southerner is very conventional. Of 
course my brothers are college men. 
Southern men of our class always go to 
college, and they major in highballs and 
minor in poker. I was needed at home. 
Woman’s place is in the home. The old- 
est boys were through college; they 
liked to entertain a great deal, and com- 
petent servants are scarce in the South. 

I made many efforts to escape, but 
always I went down in defeat before my 
lack of funds and before their oratory. 
The Southerner considers a woman in- 
capable of handling money, but is most 
generous as far as charge accounts go. 
The Southerner is a born orator; from 
him the spoken word is mightier than 
pen or sword. 

Then came the war. The Southerner 
loves a fight, and all of the brothers en- 
listed. The father settled down into 
chronie invalidism. The doctor who 
had been the boy next door came home 
on a furlongh and brought with him a 
homeless friend. Within ten days all 
the world had changed for me. Love 
had come. Gayly we told of our inten- 
tion to be married at once. It was like 
throwing a bomb into their midst. They 
were willing to give their lives for their 
country; surely I was willing to forego 
a little happiness in order that their 
minds might be at peace, knowing that 
I was at home caring for our father and 
helping their wives with the _ babies. 
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Again their words defeated me. My be- 
loved died in the Argonne. 

On Saturday I shopped in the rain 
and I saw the doctor. Sunday I was up 
at dawn to prepare an early breakfast 
for a fishing party. The cook didn’t 
come and there were eighteen for din- 
ner. The Southerner is sentimental. 
He loves the home of his ancestors and 
delights in gathering his children about 
him there. In the midst of the dinner 
I had a hemorrhage. Later I told them 
what the doctor had said. 

“Tuberculosis.” 

I didn’t add, “Overwork;” I didn’t tell 
that his face had made it unnecessary 
for me to ask how far the disease had 
progressed. 

Monday. I have packed two trunks 
to-day, my own and that of the youngest 
boy who is going to Europe for a year. 
I am going to Saranac to-morrow. 

I heard the boy say this morning: 

“Poor old Sis! We must get her off 
at once. Of course it will be hard on 
her—she has been such a stay-at-home. 
But she is a menace to all of us here.’ 

The Southerner is very romantic. Til 
be good material for another tradition— 
the little sister who lost her lover in the 
Great War and died of a broken heart. 
Perhaps the next baby will be named 
for me. 





SECOND PRIZE 
A TRAGEDY OF RACE 
BY N. USAMI 


Look out on life, as it were, with a 
I double lens. 

My father was born in Kyoto, Japan, 
of pure blood, the loyal subject of the 
Mikado. Trained in the University of 
Tokyo, he came early to America and 
settled in California. 

My mother was daughter of a clergy- 
man, was wooed by my father, and 
finally they became man and wife. 

I was born in a beautiful valley of 


California, bounded on the west by the . 


high coast range ‘and thus protected 
from the trade winds. 

The land of my father is very rich 
and brings forth fruit abundantly. Our 
erops are varied and profuse, from 
lemons to Breat acreage of potatoes. 

3eing the only child, my parents have 
taken much care of my education and 
showered their affection upon me. Both 
have much strength of character. 

My life has been made up of a double 
idealism and a double patriotism. 

The love of my father for the country 
of his birth is strong and abiding. When 
trouble would come between my parents, 
he would say in calm but strong speech 
that he thirsted for the day when he 
would go back to Kyoto, and he would 
recall the happy days of his life in the 
University of Tokyo. Then I would also 
feel as he felt and would so express 
myself. His country became my country 
and I was birth-proud. 

My mother would make answer with 
much spirit, but not at all bitter, and 
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assert that America was God’s own coun- 
try, that on its soil she would live to the 
end, and that, when death overtook her, 
under its soil she would ever rest. 

When she would thus speak, I would 
regret my feelings towards Nippon and, 
springing to the side of my mother, 
would take her part. 

Those days, however, were few, for 
there was much deep love between them, 
and whatever sorrow came, and it was 
much, it came from another source. 

Many times there were when I would 
discover my mother weeping in quiet 
corners of the home, and then I would 
nestle close to her and bring what com- 
fort I could. But I did not dare to ask 
why she thus wept and mourned and 
looked so miserable and distressed. 

But it happened one day that she told 
me the secrets of her heart and they 
opened my eyes to all her troubles. 

Her father and mother had disowned 
her, and that is why she never men- 
tioned their names in my presence. A 
feeling of great hatred to them entered 
my heart, and it is still there, fiercer 
than ever. Mother’s God is a God of 
forgiveness, and I hope he will forgive 
the nursing of that feeling which I don’t 
want to part with. Father’s God is 
harder to understand, but if he can’t for- 
give he is no God. 

When mother took ill unto death, I 
hurried from the University of Califor- 
nia to her side and was never out of her 
presence. To me she turned for her 
every want. Her religion was as sacred 
as a dram of radium and as silent and 
powerful in its working. 

Once did she ask me to read to her 
words that were often on her lips, and 
I opened her Bible and read these 
words: “When my father and my 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up.” She wished to bury that 
sorrow with her, but I took it from her 
as a great weight. 

With her life has gone out the light 
of my life. 

“Mine own people!” How hard for 
one to speak of that which one has not. 
My heart, my mind, my soul divided! 

As I look in the mirror and note the 
slant of the eye, the jet black, coarse 
hair, the strange tinge of cheek, I feel 
as if I would take wings and rest in the 
land of Hirohito. 

When I recall the great spirit of my 
mother, her holy passion, her god-like 
devotion to her only child, her loyalty 
to my father, I long to kneel in a quiet 
spot and pray to her. 

Thus I am a man without a country. 

The few men and women who first en- 
tered our lives seemed to fall away from 
us, one by one. The pride of mother 
would not allow her to call them back, 
and father looked on with a strange 
smile on his lips. 

Almost alone I pursue my work in my 
University, and, while I love her as 
mother, we live alone. 

Thus I am a man without friends. 

The greatest kindness that has been 
ever bestowed upon me was the work of 
a young Hebrew in my college life. He 
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has done more to soften my heart than 
any power other than my own mother. 

At times the appeal of Shintoism 
reaches me like a faint, far-off cry, then 
the God of the Hebrews is heard in the 
life of the young man who befriended 
me, and then the God of the Cross 
comes home, in the spirit life of my 
mother. 

Thus I am a man without a personal 
God. 

Yet life is sweet and beautiful, and 
the spirit of living things, of love, of 
kindness, of enthusiasm, sustains me. 

Iam what Iam. Working within me 
has been a biological law beyond my 
control which has made me what I am. 


THIRD PRIZE 


THE ROBINS’ MINUET 
BY ARIES 


EDIOCRITY is the most diverting con- 

dition in life. My dog is not a 
neurotic prize-winner, but he is mine, 
and I love him. My father is not an 
indulgent millionaire; he is just “Fa- 
ther.” And as for mother—well, words 
fail sometimes, don’t they? Mother has 
self-manicured nails, does much of her 
own washing because the laundry is not 
properly reverential of our purple and 
fine linen, and reads intelligently when- 
ever she gets the chance. The remain- 
ing member of our family is myself. 

Once I intended, before sex intruded 
into my life, to be a pirate. At sixteen 
I wanted to be une grande amourcuse; 
and now I am just a high school teacher 
of English. Just! That is the way 
some people put it. But I glory in my 
life and its mediocrity. Confuse not 
mediocrity and stupidity, for the former 
has variety that mere genius could 
never attain. 

Could you imagine any mere genius 
doing the following? 

I rise at five o’clock to plant peas in 
a very private back yard, come indoors 
and get an exciting breakfast on a new 
electric stove, try out a new kind of inex- 
pensive face powder, pack some home- 
made sandwiches for lunch and for econ- 
omy, help mother with the dishes, walk 
six blocks to a remarkable car-line with 
novel service, wait patiently because 
three baby robins are dancing a minuet 
near by, and hopefully board the car 
when it arrives. Next I greet most of 
my eighty-two co-workers in our large 
high school, walk to my room (my very 
own domain, gay with priceless knick- 
knacks—priceless because most of them 
never cost a cent), instruct five classes 
of winsome adolescents in the gentle 
arts of debate, public speaking, and the 
literature of America; hover like a cau- 
tious guardian in a big study hall teem- 
ing with five hundred personalities— 
each one of which presents possibilities 
of conduct ranging from the angelic to 
the devilish. At the end of the last bell 
I hasten to the school library to attend 
a parent teachers’ meeting, and meet 
Johnny’s mother, who is troubled be- 
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cause Johnny prefers not to work his 
mind too much; from there I go back 
fo my own room again to supervise a 
school debating society, place some work 
upon the blackboard for the next day, 
draw a few chalk cartoons to please the 
youngsters and oil the cogs and come 
away from school at five o’clock. I visit 
the meat shop and pick out with care 
three symmetrical pork chops; enter the 
erocer’s and walk out with several un- 
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usual bargains. Home appears. en- 
veloped in coleur de vose after the ride 
in the remarkable trolley; it is the 
greatest little home in all the world. I 
help prepare supper, assist with the 
dishes, correct a few school papers— 
treasure-mines in hidden humor—play 
the piano a little and decide that I like 
my technique on the Sonora even bet- 
ter, tease the one and only dog whose 
God I am, retire about ten o’clock to 
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read under my glowing bed-light for an 
hour in my select night school, and then 
sleep! 

Friends! Well, I would not be a 
school-teacher if I did not like my own 
people—the Common People. They are 
the salt of the earth. We both appre- 
ciate mediocrity, replete with thrills, 
crammed with opportunity, and rich 
with work. I am no Pollyanna; I am 
just sensible! 


SIX LETTERS THAT RANKED HIGH 
IN “MINE OWN PEOPLE” CONTEST 


MAIN STREET IS US 
BY A WIDELY KNOWN WRITER 


WHO CONCEALS HIS IDENTITY 
AT THE COMMAND OF HIS WIFE 


ukS is a college home town. What 
Q does that mean to you? Well, it 
depends, upon where you have lived. 

Our town is free from the foreign ele- 
ment that hurts many larger places. 
Our religion consists chiefly in church 
attendance. You must live among us a 
couple of years in order that you may 
later receive a social call from our elect. 
We are provincial, who imagine our- 
selves widely traveled. We applaud 
lightly lest the performer may not know 
that we have both went and saw. We 
take our titles seriously, for many of us 
have just reached the badge stage. Our 
club women prepare their papers from 
either the recent numbers of “The Sur- 
vey,” The Outlook, “Literary Digest,” 
“Review of Reviews,” or copy them 
hodily from the stern, scholastic prose of 
Britannica (early edition). Our chil- 
dren all are “taking vocal,” or making 
the neighborhood miserable with the 
wail of violin or groan of horn. We 
tried to read “The Four Horsemen,” 
but are doing better by Main Street— 
which is ws. We decry sex fillums; but 
they pack the opery-house nevertheless 
with a rare combination of saint and 
sinner. “The Miracle Man” rather over- 
stept us. Our elect are taught bridge by 
a crafty female from the Capital, who 
charges heavily for all the tricks known 
to our lower element that inhabit 
Pocdle’s Pool-room. 

We have yearly revivals, from which 
we emerge to overcharge our customers 
who have not learned that prices at the 
Capital, twenty miles away, have long 
since come to nigh normal. To achieve 
fame, one must do something local; the 
exile who does his stint abroad in the 
land is forgotten. We all belong to 
lodges, and none of us attend. Our 
vealth is held by retired farmers, who 
lave retired likewise from any civic 
obligations. We think of ourselves as 
cultured because nobody plays either 
croquet or horseshoes. Our girls now 
show just as much of their bodies as do 
‘he gentler (or is it bolder?) sex in our 
‘reater American cities. Our music is 
only a year behind New York. 

Our schools are teaching everything— 


and, therefore, nothing. We pay our 
teachers not so much in money, for we 
figure in the college atmosphere. We 
read two Capital dailics and our own 
little home-town sheet with an earnest- 
ness that is commendable. Some of us 
go to the Capital that our wide travel 
may reach the eyes of our friends and 


enemies. We applaud anything that 
savors of the flag; but the voting is 
light. 


We ride in mortgaged automobiles of 
varying vintage. We profess disgust at 
the thought of county fairs; but we all 
attend later on. 

All Gaul has nothing on us; we are 
divided into three parts: college folks, 
town folks, and North End. The latter 
is that part of our home town that hates 
sham. We call it “our worscr element.” 
But the North End feels just as exclu- 
sive as do our elect. 


And yet we are good folk. Americans, 
trying to find ourselves, and not quite 
knowing how. The sufferer in our town 
learns he has neighbors. Out of our 
self-satisfaction, the growth of genera- 
tions, we keep reaching out for God and 
truth. We follow the gleam in our 
blundering but hearty Mid-Western fash- 
ion. A great National call came, and 
we fairly sprang up to sacrifice. And 
to be fair, out from US have gone dozens 
who have thrilled, in a score of varied 
callings, tens of thousands by the quality 
of their service. 


CONGENIAL CAPTIVITY 
BY CADUCEUS 


ERE speaks the Army, the United 
H States Army, the old-timers in ser- 
vice, and the most congenial family in 
captivity. (Captivity, by the way, is the 
correct term. Outsiders motor through 
our posts with the awed and interested 
expressions of children at the zoo. They 
erane their necks and watch us with 
breathless interest. It is unimaginable 
how tiresome it becomes. It is like be- 
ing an organ-grinder’s monkey! Our 
attitude towards these curious ones is 
the same as yours towards the rubber- 
neck wagon of tourists—bored amuse- 
ment; and we are reputed “standoffish” 
and snobbish by these same gazers.) 

All real Army people are loyal to their 
corps and the Army, and they are very 


scornful of upstarts—people who gain 
rank by other means than service or 
merit. 

Neighbors may seem critical or unde- 
sirable in cities, but we appreciate our 
neighbors in the Army. They are so 
kind and willing in time of trouble. If 
there is a fire, if a member of your 
family is sick or has had an accident, 
you are overwhelmed with kind offers of 
help. Every one is more than willing 
and more than kind. Neighbors seem 
different after that. 

At times we miss a real permanent 
home, and we find it hard to part with 
friends when we are ordered away; but 
there are many compensations. And 
then—we may come back some day. 

There is a commonly heard statement 
which almost amounts to a proverb: 
“The Army takes care of its own.” 
Nothing is truer. The Army gives us so 
many accommodations that civilians 
never dream of having. It gives the 
wholesale prices of the commissary, 
swimming-pools, tennis-courts, facilities 
for horseback riding, and it even takes 
the Army children to and from school. 
What city boy or girl who lives near an 
Army post does not envy the Army 
children their good times? 

Traveling is a rich man’s diversion. 
But not in the Army. This is another 
of our compensations. We see more 
strange things than our cousin, the ma- 
rine, would credit, if he had not seen 
them himself. Few Army people but 
have been to the Philippines and Japan. 
And most of us have tried the Hawaiian 
surf. 

There is more social activity in an 
Army post than even among the inner 
set of a big city. Every one is included 
and has a good time. The general’s 
wife plays bridge with the captain’s 
lady. “An officer and a gentleman” is 
the standard, and rank means nothing 
socially. 

Army life spells opportunity. Travel- 
ing broadens the mind and adds to the 
education, and Army boys and girls win 
honors easily in their schools. They are 
bright and interested. They acquire 
their knowledge easily and have more 
experience to draw on. 

We of the Army are more attached to 
our families than are civilians. They 
have homes and friends from childhood, 
and their neighborhood and homes mean 
almost as much to them as their fami- 
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lies. But we have no home, and so are 
doubly attached to our families. We 
are frequently separated from each 
other, and also we all know war. 
have experienced three wars, and noth- 
ing tends to increase love and loyalty in 
the family as much as the peril of losing 
a member. We see different family cus- 
toms the world over, and we appreciate 
their meaning more and more. 

We are just one nice big sociable 
family. We know or have heard of 
everybody. We are rupning 
across old friends and finding mutual 
acquaintances in conversations. We are 
one big loyal unit with lives as varied 
and full of interest as those portrayed 
by Kipling. 

The United States Army is America’s 
version of “Mine Own People.” 


some 


always 


LONG FURROW 
BY JOHN DOE 


THE 


less, life broke me and bade me 

start again. There was the girl. We 
took the long furrow together. Poor. 
I with lame feet and half-blind eyes—a 
wage-slave, disappointed—a poor apol- 
ogy of man. The girl walked beside me 
cooking for hay hands, harvester crews, 
vood-choppers, rough men, teaching our 
child. I stank of going un- 
shaved, too tired to shave, or pray. 

To-day we have a home—flowers, and 
trees; birds in the trees, bees in the 
flowers. The girl is here, the same light 
in her eyes. At night she prays. I pray 
now, no longer too tired. She prayed 
when she was tired. That brought us 
through. 

“The weaker sex”? : 

There is the child. In her sleep she 
cried a few nights ago, “I will stand up 
for the right—always—I will.” That is 
her spirit. She is seventeen. 

There are my women, 

Helen? Rosamond? angels with gold 
ah, give me my girl. 


oe life strong, happy, and heed- 
h 


sweat 


harps? 

Sometimes we quarrel—little fusses: 
then we laugh, and kiss. 

Love in a cottage: that is ours. 
good, 

My neighbors? 

An old Swede. 
free—neighborly. 
old wife's 
They are poor and 
smell—fusty, as peasants. 
“You iss awful goot neighbors.’ 
the same. 


It is 


He sharpens my tools, 
My girl makes his 
free—neighborly. 
uncouth. They 
They say, 
* We say 


dresses, 


Next door, old man Wise. Works 
with a hoe, year and year. Sings 
hymns. Lives almost exclusively upon 
hymn tunes and boiled eggs. Reads 


“Th’ peal” (“The Appeal to Reason’). 
Shouts at the Swede. 
Swede replies, “Yow bat.” 

Old Wise came to our fence, calling 
my girl, “Bin talkin’ to a feller—we 
wasn't either of us sure: mebbe you kin 
say. Is the Kaiser the Pope?” 

Ignorant? Study that diet. 

Another neighbor works from dawn to 
dark. His wife’s 


Waves his arms. 


Gruff-voiced, he spits. 
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voice raucous—as empty cans. banging. 
They read nothing. No _ time. Six 
children—voices as silver ship’s bells on 
a morning wind. There’s life? Yes. 

Another neighbor, a preacher’s wife, 
asks my girl to Sunday school. Says, 
“Join the Bereans.” Girl smiles—the 
smile God put there. 

Up the road a young man and wife. 
Fresh, strong, happy, heedless. Fruit 
Make fifteen dollars a day. 

their backs—silky things. 
Pray? No. setter to pray now and 
then. We know. Experience. 

Our neighbors don’t complain of their 
children. Nor children of them. Too 
much affection. The simple treasures of 
the humble? I think so. 

Our friends make us. Their pluck 
gives us light. Shames us to manhood. 

My chosen environment? No, 

God puts the colt to the furrow. Old 
horses grow wise. 

Mine own people?—you, and all the 
world my neighbor. Rainbow above us 
ali—poor man’s garden, and rich man’s 
park. Birds sing for each. 

Enthusiasms? 

Yes. 

“Do you like my new dress, dear?” 
“Better than ever, love.” , 

“How is school?” “I am on the honor 
roll again.” 

Rain after drought. The first ripe fig 
on my tree—which the mocking bird 
A new job for a new boss: the 
old job again for the old boss. Work: 
hard work for honest bread. J'lowers 
down the furrow? Yes, flowers at last. 

I live where hammers ring, wrapping 


packers. 
Put it on 


pecks. 


papers rustle, pruning shears click; 
amongst the poor—where things seem 
sordid. 


Beauty is not of the eye alone, 

God’s in His heaven—all’s well with 
the world? 

I'll say so. 


THIS IS NEW ENGLAND 
BY ALMA ADAMS 


Live on Main Street; but because I 

have not always lived there I know 
it for what it is and despise it, love it, 
blush for it, and glory in it. The un- 
married daughter of a small-town par- 
son, as such I play my part in the com- 
munity. My father is the most holy 
man I know, and I love and revere him; 
but he is so holy that living with him 
is difficult. He has a great reputation 
for humor, however, and at social gath- 
erings tells innumerable mossy-backed 
funny stories. At home he cannot smile 
at the small household mishaps and 
dilemmas that should only be met with 
levity. The world is a serious place, a 
very serious place! If anything goes 
wrong in the parish, we of the household 
are treated with grieved forbearance. 
We are continually reviewing our deeds, 
wondering if we or the parish have 
erred. I often long for some one to thus 
study my moods. No one does. 

My mother has back-slid, and is eman- 
cipating herself from the duties of a 
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parson’s wife. She declares thirty years 
of such service is enough. If they .ex- 
pect the Wife’s efforts as well as the 
husband's, they should expect to pay for 
them. Certainly my father’s salary is 
not adequate for even the labors of one. 
(He is expected to live like a gentle- 
man and entertain all the visiting clergy, 
and yet a good bricklayer earns much 
more!) My mother has let her mantle 
fall on me, and only goes about where 
she pleases. She reads a great many 
novels, sews, and likes to share all my 
pleasures, says she does love young peo- 
ple. Il adore my mother, but I am al- 
ways conscious, while she is not, that 
she is of another generation. She feels 
as if “we were sisters;” I have never 
felt so. My father disapproves of her 
and worships her. She is fond of him; 
but really I think he bores her to death. 

Rebellious, indignant, cynical, but in- 
terested in spite of myself, I have 
plunged into the parish work. Every 
one was antagonistic to me at first. I 
found out later that it was because I 
went away to a city school. They think 
“city people” put on airs. We don’t; but 
they read our every word and act so. 
This is New England, and people do not 
like to admit that they feel anything. 
They have kept it down so long that I 
believe they hardly do feel now. Per- 
sonally I think my father is slowly dy- 
ing from the unresponsiveness of his 
flock. I lose patience with the smugness 
and narrowness and coldness of these 
people; and yet when the big things 
cone, when the rectory burned, for in- 
stanee, we found that they have very 
large hearts after all, although carefully 
hidden. Probably the truth is I am just 
as odd as they; in fact, “they say” that 
“they say” that I am. 

I wanted to get away, to lead my own 
life, to earn a little money and much 
independence, but the parental roof 
nearly came off. My father talked 
largely of a daughter’s place—home ties 
and duties. My mother was hurt that 
her companionship did not seem ade- 
quate. And yet my sister, because she 
happens to be married, can do or go as 
she likes, unquestioned. 

The war set me free. I went. I saw 
new countries, new people, much human 
nature stripped of all accessories. I 
longed to stay always, to travel, to see, 
to learn. And yet, when a year was up, 
I knew, knew that in spite of my pros- 
trate admiration for the Old World, I 
would ever be the foreigner there, knew 
that I was homesick. A great longing 
arose in me for Main Street and its 
“folks.” Back I came, palpitating with 
eagerness to be welcomed. But no, I 
had forgotten they would merely say, 
“Seems good to be back, eh?” and go on 
making pies for the church supper. 
Well, so they did; but the church sup- 
per was given in my honor, and I knew 
the names of every man, woman, and 
child there, and they knew, or thought 
they knew, all about me, and we spoke 
the same language, and knew just what 
to expect of each other, and it was all 
very comfortable, uninspiring perhaps, 
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but Home, wy own little niche, “mine 
own people.’ 


THE INELUCTABLE 
SADNESS OF YOUNG 
AMERICA 


BY AMERICANO 


IscUSSIONS of one’s relations seem 
D entirely academic to those for 
whom the subject is really vital. So- 
called family grievances are largely 
forced and artificial compared, for in- 
stance, with the tense experience of 
children of “the new immigration” from 
Southern Europe. 

jack in the nineties, an Italian and 
his wife emigrated to the United States. 
both were illiterate, of common peasant 
stock, from a squalid hill town of a 
poor southern province. The man has 


always been a day laborer. In this 
country five children were born. The 
youngest of these, a boy, although 


brought up in a typical foreign quarter 
of a great city, somehow saw a vision 
of true America. From earliest boyhood 
he differed from his companions and 
relatives in his ambitions and thoughts. 
The boys of the neighborhood and his 
own older brothers became teamsters 
and machinists and factory hands. But 
he wanted to go to college and enter a 
profession. One of his first intra-family 
battles was when he insisted on an open 
window in his bedroom, such a daring 
idea being entirely repugnant to the 
sanitary standards of his parents. 

by good fortune, he attended a splen- 
did private secondary school as a 
“scholarship boy.” Then he went to a 
classical Eastern college, where he was 
graduated magna cum laude. He par- 
ticipated with ease and success in the 
social life and in the intellectual activi- 
ties of school and college. And then, to 
crown his yearning to be a thorough 
American, he served in the United 
States Army during the War. Now he 
is secretary of a great commercial or- 
ganization. 

But the family situation, not mere 
biography, is the important fact in this 
man’s life. It is a constant contradic- 
tion. Pieture it to yourself: a bright, 
educated, literary, modern American 
young man living in a primitive family 
croup. His friends are native Ameri- 
caus: his associates are university men; 
his work takes him constantly into good 
social circles. But in his own home he 
must join in the life of simple folk 
transplanted from the Apennines. His 
relatives are stolid hod-carriers or Jaun- 
dry workers. Their amusements, their 
speech, and their living conditions are 
not his. He is in reality two genera- 
tions in advance of them. 

What rescues him from misery and 
Cynicism is his philosophic sense. It is 
ho one’s fault. It just happened so. It 
is only a phase of the social history of 
America. With all his intellectual es- 
trangement, however, he has not lost 
sight of fundamental virtues. He ad- 
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mires those sturdy qualities of his par- 
ents which brought them into a strange 
land in honest quest of the chance for 
happy living. And though he can not 
discuss government or Sinclair Lewis— 
or baseball—with his father, still he ap- 
preciates the honest mind of the simple 
tiller of Old World soil. 

His adjustment to the social situation 
does not prevent constant wistfulness, 
however, for American home life. He 
knows the sympathetic camaraderie that 
binds American children to their par- 
ents. But what he yearns for, hope- 
lessly and constantly, others take as a 
matter of course. That is why he is 
intolerant of those who had such a good 
running start in life but still go wrong. 

Other sons of immigrants take the 
more abrupt and brutal course of break- 
ing definitely away from home. But in 
any case a dilemma exists: either actual 
separation or virtual exile though living 
at home. .The hardships endured by 
immigrants have often been pictured. 
But the mental agony undergone by 
children of our immigrants is ten times 
more poignant. The story of the ineluc- 
table sadness of young America is still 
to be written. 


STRAINS AT AN EPIGRAM 
AND SWALLOWS A 
FALSEHOOD 
BY VERONA FITZMAURICE 


LIVER Herrorp’s dictum is absurd on 
QO the face of it. 

“God makes our relatives,” indeed! 

Surely I wouldn’t think of accusing 
10d of making worthless husbands, nag- 
ging wives, country cousins, or irrever- 
ent children. 

Herford, like so many other men, 
strains at an epigram and swallows a 
falsehood. 

My marriage, for example, 
made in heaven. 

Here I am, in a tiny flat, at the age 
of thirty, with three children, an erratic 


” 


was not 


husband, irregular income, piles of 
bills, endless worries, and, let me be 


frank, plenty of brightness withal. 

The man of forty winters courted the 
woman of twenty summers and she was 
easy. 

British by birth, training, tradition, 
my husband cast his line into the 
stream of chance and I was hooked. 

Am I angry about it? No. Am I bit- 
ter? Certainly not. Am I pessimistic? 
Far from it. 

I often get into a corner, think over 
the whole thing, and laugh aloud till 
the room seems to ring. Then Montie, 
Jr., aged eight, rushes in, throws his 
arms round me, and shouts in glee, “Oh, 
mamma, what a laugh!” 

How often I look into the face of my 
“half century” hubbie, brick-red, blue- 
eyed, red-haired, irritatingly complacent, 
and wonder how he thinks about it all! 
There’s such punctuated silence, such 
cussed reserve! 

In such moments I feel like rushing 
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over and boxing his ears. Then Montie. 
Jr., dashes in, with Aileen a close sec- 
ond, and covers the big, kind bear with 
kisses, and then he empties his pockets. 

What a big baby he is! 

Just give him an ounce of Capstan, a 
clean pipe, an easy chair, a copy of the 
London “Times,” and Gabriel, the arch- 
angel, couldn’t be more charming. 

1066 is his favorite year. Then it was 
that his family started in to do some- 
thing and William I made them. Monti- 
ford Perey Edward Fitzmaurice, his 
sreat-great-forefather, was the man out 
of whose loins sprang the Fitzmaurices 
of the centuries. 

So it happens that, in the year of 
grace 1921, and in a cottage overlooking 
the Golden Gate, San Francisco, the 
last of the historic line, Montie, Jr., 
looks up, in respect, at the man respon- 
sible for his life. 

So much for the family. 

As for the larger circle, my 
grouch is against the women. 

The men of Montie’s type, infernally 
British, brusque, with eternal meer- 
schaum pipe, walking stick, outlandish 
stride, Morris tweeds, and Scotch cap, 
have remained, through thick and thin, 
close at his side. Police dogs are they, 
always at hand. 

But the women! 
is in a mess. 
own friends!” 

What do women of fashion want with 
a woman who does her own washing? 
At twenty-one there was a big circle of 


chief 


Here again Herford 
“Thank God we make our 


them, all smiles, golden plans, well- 
wishes. At twenty-five the circle was 
narrowed. At thirty they may be 


counted on tlie fingers of one hand. 

Ten years have taught me that, out- 
side the family life, little can be ex- 
pected. 

Montie is not half bad. 

When the great war burst upon the 
world, he was forty-three. His alle- 
giance to Britain had never been re- 
nounced. 

One day he hugged Montie to his 
breast, gripped me in a great embrace 
like a bear, and left for Canada. 

Then came the first letter from Po- 
peringhe, near Ypres, in the Ambulance 
Service, a stretcher-bearer. 

Then came a citation for bravery, a 
wound that laid him for months upon 
his back, and his return. 

“Ah, ’tis good to be here,” were the 
first words uttered when he could re- 
lease himself from our embrace. 

Reaching for the Virginia Cut, he 
filled his pipe, propped himself in the 
arm chair, handed Montie his helmet, 
and, turning to me, simply said, for the 
first time in his life: “You’re all the 
world to me.” 

Montie may be erratic, but there’s a 
way of handling him. 

The income may be irregular, but 
there’s a way of spending. 

The collectors may be persistent, but 
there’s a way of placating them. 

The worries may be as plenty as 
blackberries, but there’s a way of crush- 
ing them. 
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FISHING BOATS IN THE LOFOTEN ISLANDS 


The Lofoten Islands extend nearly 200 miles off the northwest coast of Norway. They are very irregular in outline, and are 
indented with narrow and winding fiords. The tidal currents between the islands are very swift, in one place forming the 
dangerous eddy long famous as the Maclstrom, The cod fisheries are the main support of the islanders 

From Miss M. KE. Berner, New York 
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ERNEST 


RENAN’ 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


TOOK up this book with a prejudice 

against it. I said to myself, “Why 

another life of Renan? I have al- 
ready in my library two lives of him, 
besides his own reminiscences of his 
boyhood; and doubtless there are others. 
He has done his work. The world has 
passed judgment on it. Why recall him 
from the dead?” 

Reading Professor Mott’s book an- 
swered my question. His volume is 
worth while. He has made a careful 
study of Renan’s “Youthful Note Books,” 
with which we do not think English 
readers are familiar. In these Note 
Books, carefully studied and with ap- 
parent impartiality interpreted, Profes- 
sor Mott has introduced to us the youth- 
ful Renan and shown us the processes of 
his early growth and the seeds of his 
later fruitfulness. Professor Mott is 
neither an admirer, an apologist, nor a 
critic. He is an interpreter, and, as an 
interpreter, maintains an impartial atti- 
tude not always to be found in the his- 
torian, and very rarely to be found in 
the religious biographer. 

Ernest Renan is an enigma, to the 
Anglo-Saxon reader an almost insoluble 


enigma. 
Was Renan a philosopher? His first 
published volume, “The Future of 


Science,” is probably to be classed with 
books on philosophy; but no one would 
rank him as a philosopher with Hegel 
or Hume or Bergson or our own William 
James. 

Was Renan a scholar? Surely: a 
great Hebrew scholar, making free use 
of philology in his writings; and yet he 
had not that passion for accuracy in 
minute detail which we generally regard 
as a distinguishing characteristic of 
scholarship. 

Was Renan a reformer? He was 
interested in political reform, identi- 
fied himself with the Liberals but not 
with the Radicals, was once a candi- 
date for the French legislative body, and 
polled a very respectable vote. But he 
did not give himself to reform, either 
religious or political, with the “sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish” 
spirit of consecration which character- 
ized such religious reformers as Paul 
and Luther, such moral reformers as 
rough and Garrison, and such political 
reformers as Washington and Lincoln. 
He was not the stuff that martyrs are 
made of. 

Was Renan a biographer? His most 
famous contribution to literature was 
his “Life of Jesus.” But it is still 
2 disputed question whether that Life 
should be classed with biography or fic- 
tion. 

Was Renan a historian? His “His- 
tory of Israel” is as fascinating as 


‘Ernest Renan. By Lewis reeman 


Fr Mott. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $4. 


the English histories of Macaulay and 
Froude; but no scholar would recognize 
in it an authority equal to that of 
Ewald’s “History of Israel.” 

Was Renan a Christian? Doctrinally? 
No! Yet in spirit he was more Christlike 
than those who denounced him as an 
infidel and an atheist. He was not a 
pacifist, but he did not believe that in- 
ternational rivalries could be settled by 
war. “The final victory,” he writes, 
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“will lie with the people the most 
highly educated and the most moral, by 
morality meaning the capacity for sacri- 
fice and the love of duty.” He adopts 
as his own Christ’s estimate of values, 
though in doing so he does not mention 
Christ: “Like the patriarch of Assisi, I 
have passed through the world without 
any serious bond of attachment to it, in 
the condition of a mere tenant, if I dare 
say so. Both of us, without having any- 
thing of our own, have felt rich.” An 
ardent patriot, disappointed and indig- 
nant at Germany’s attack on France in 
the Franco-Prussian War, he yet cries 
out against revenge: “No, rather let 
France perish; above country there is 
the kingdom of duty, of reason.” He is 
not embittered by the fact that he has 
personally suffered from the war. 
Strauss had published in Germany cer- 
tain correspondence between himself 
and Renan, and had given the profits to 
German troops. Renan writes. to 
Strauss: “The work to which you made 
me contribute is a work of humanity, 
and, if my humble prose has procured 
some cigars for the soldiers who pil- 
laged my little cottage at Sévres, I 
thank you for having furnished me the 
opportunity of conforming my conduct 
to certain of the precepts of Jesus which 
T believe to be the most authentic.” 

No scholar now takes Renan’s “Life 
of Jesus” as a photograph. It is a poet’s 
idealistic picture, beautiful, ennobling, 
but radically defective. I cannot better 
indicate the fundamental nature of that 


defect than by the following extract 
from ‘“Amiel’s Journal:” 


teread, for the second time, Renan's 
“Vie de Jesus,” in the sixteenth popu- 
lar edition. The most characteristic 
feature of this analysis of Christian- 
ity is that sin plays no part at all in 
it. Now, if anything explains the 
success of the Gospel among men, it 
is that it brought them deliverance 
from sin—in a word, salvation. <A 
man, however, is bound to explain a 
religion seriously, and not to shirk 
the very center of his subject. This 
white-marble Christ is not the Christ 
who inspired the martyrs and has 
dried so many tears. The author 
lacks moral seriousness, and con- 
founds nobility of character with 
holiness, 


The reason for this defect in Renan’s 
portraiture, that he is an artist rather 
than a historian, Amiel more fully ex- 
plains in another passage of his Jour- 
nal: 


Renan has a keen love for science, 
but he has a still keener love for good 
writing, and, if necessary, he will 
sacrifice the exact phrase to the 
beautiful phrase. Science is his mate- 
rial rather than his object; his object 
is style. A fine passage is ten times 
more precious in his eyes than the 
discovery of a fact or the rectification 
of a date. And on this point I am 
very much with him, for a beautiful 
piece of writing is beautiful by virtue 
of a kind of truth which is truer than 
any mere record of authentic facts. 


Despite this defect Renan by his “Life 
of Jesus” rendered a great service to his 
fellow-men: he built a bridge over which 
many have passed, and many are still 
passing, from the deadening skepticism 
and more deadening ecclesiasticism of 
the past to the illuminating and inspir- 
ing faith of the future. 

Romanism had clad Jesus in the white 
robes of a priest and put him at the 
altar; Protestantism had clad him in 
the purple robes of a king and put him 
on a throne; skepticism had dismissed 
him from history altogether into the 
realm of fable. Renan accepted the 
Four Gospels as historic documents and 
Jesus as a historic figure, and clad him 
in the garments of a peasant and put 
him in the homes of the common people 
as their friend and companion. Attrib- 
uting to him a new type of heroism, 
he closed his book by the following 
epitaph: “Whatever unlooked-for events 
the future may have in store, Jesus will 
never be surpassed. His worship will 
unceasingly renew its youth; his story 
will call forth endless tears; his suffer- 
ings will subdue the noblest hearts; all 
ages will proclaim that among the sons 
of men no one has been born who is 
greater than he.” 

A Frenchman writing for the French 
people, Renan did more, probably, than 
any contemporary in his nation to sup- 
plant the vacuous skepticism of Strauss, 
the scornful skepticism of Voltaire, and 
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the unspiritual ecclesiasticism of -an 
Ultramontane priesthood, with an ideal 
which prepared the way for the faith of 
a Sabatier, a Martineau, a Maurice, a 
Beecher, and a Brooks: faith in a God 
who is more than the Infinite and 
Eternal Energy of science, more than 
the Impersonal Absolute of philosophy; 
a Personal God, who has made man in 
his own image and breathed into man 
the breath of his own life, that we might 
see in our own spirits the reflection of 


THE 


FICTION 
BURNING SANDS. By Arthur Weigall. 
Mead & Co., New York. $2. 

The love story of a learned professor 
and a society girl by whom he was 
strangely misunderstood. The African 
desert is the background. 

MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 
CATALOGUE OF THE WORKS OF ART BE- 

LONGING TO THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Illustrated. Issued by The 
Art Commission of the York. 

This is a book’ that will make New 
Yorkers proud of what they have in the 
way of fountains, statues, paintings, 
monuments, and various memorials of 
the past, and humble when they think 
of what they ought to have to signalize 
the glory and power of the wealthiest 
city of the New World. The book is 
finely illustrated and would make an in- 
teresting guide to a History Class for a 
tour of the city. 

BIOGRAPHY 
FAMOUS CHEMISTS. By Sir William A. Til- 


Dodd, 


Prepared and 
City of New 


den. George Routledge & Sons, London. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. Illustrated. 
$5. 


The lives of many famous European 
chemists are described in this book with 
fullness of biographical detail and in a 
style that is intended to be “suitable for 
general reading;” but the book is more 
likely to interest professional chemists 
or students of chemistry, and to sucii it 
will doubtless furnish entertaining read- 
ing matter. 

HISTORY 


LOST SHIPS AND LONELY SEAS. Py Ralph 
Ir. Paine. Illustrated. The Century Com- 
pany, New York $4. 


Here are true tales of stout-hearted 
mariners who braved all kinds of peril 
and (some of them) won out in their 
conflict with the elements and with reck- 
less men. A few of the stories—like 
that of the Mutiny of the Bounty—are 
familiar but are told with fresh entlhusi- 


asm: many others have been dug up 
from old records but are well worth 
reading by a new generation. The pic- 


tures are especially striking. 
POETRY 

3y Kostes Palamas, Trans- 
Phoutrides. Tlarvard 


LIFE IMMOVABLE. 
lated by Aristides F. 
University Press, Cambridge. $2. 

Kostes Palamas is by European critics 
considered the greatest contemporary 
Greek author and by some among the 
greatest of modern European poets. 
Born in Patras somewhat more than 
sixty years ago, Palamas has lived all 
his life in Greece and is now Secretary 
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his spirit, and that he might have in 
us a Father’s joy in loyal children and 
we in him the joy of children in a 
heavenly Father. He who with this 
faith in a human God combines faith in 
Jesus of Nazareth as the supreme man 
of history and therefore the supreme 
manifestation of the Great Spirit, pos- 
sesses, or rather is possessed by, an ex- 
perience of peace in the present and 
hope for the future which no other re- 
ligious faith seems able to impart. 


NEW BOOKS 


of the University of Athens. With John 
Psicharis and Alexandros Pallis, Kostes 
Palamas was one of the leaders of the 
“demotikist” group of two decades ago 
whose desire to create a modern Greek 
literature in the colloquial language of 
the country earned them the contumely 
of the classicist or purist writers and 
finally resulted in a series of riots in 
Athens which profoundly stirred the in- 
tellectual life of Greece. 

The poems translated in the present 
volume constitute the first half of his 
“Life Immovable” and include five col- 
lections of verse—‘Fatherlands,” “The 
teturn,” “Fragments from a Song to the 
Sun,” “Verses of a Familiar Tune” and 
“The Palm Tree”’—representative of the 
poet’s work from 1890 to 1900. 

“Fatherlands” evokes the spiritual tra- 
ditions of modern Greece and of the 
poet’s life—the city of Patras, the quiet 
town of Missolonghi on its blue lagoon, 
Athens the violet crowned, Corfu, the 
birthplace of the Greek literary renas- 
cence, Egypt, the ascetic Christianity 
of Mount Athos, the classic age of 
Hellas and Byzantium. “The Return,” 
written in 1897, the year of the disas- 
trous Greco-Turkish War, is at once a 
vision of the tragedy of life and of faith 
in the future. The fragments of the 
“Song to the Sun” and “Verses to a 
Familiar Tune” adumbrate Palamas’s 
mystie theory of life. 

Much of the poet’s verse, even in a 
translation which is probably hardly in- 
spired, betrays a beauty of imagery and 
a delight in the world of nature that are 
born of his pantheistie reading of ex- 
perience. The translator is to be 
thanked rather for having made avail- 
able in English some of the work of a 
representative modern Greek poet than 
for having recreated for us the experi- 
ence of one who has read this verse in 
the original. The critical introduction 
with which the volume is prefaced is 
neither critical nor interpretative but 
has the merit of including translations 
of poems which are not included in the 
hody of the book. 


STORY TELLING BALLADS. By Francis Jen- 
kins Olcott. Tilustrated by Milo Winter. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Poston. §&3. 

A well-chosen and ably edited selec- 
tion of English, Seoteh, and Irish bal- 
lads for boys and girls of twelve and 
more. A continuation of the series in- 
augurated by the editor’s earlier volume 
for younger readers, it ineludes the 
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more familiar old ballads, such as “Sir 
Patrick Spens” and “Barbara Allen,” as 
well as the verse in ballad form of Ros- 
setti, Allingham, Tennyson, and other 
moderns. Intended to stimulate a love 
of poetry through the appeal of vivid 
narration, this book will provide chil- 
dren with primitive poetic experience 
and remind their parents that poets are 
rightly “makers’’—tellers of tales—and 
poetry itself a fruit as well as a function 
of living. The book is an excellent in- 
troduction to English poetry, admirably 
adapted to winning the love of children; 
the illustrations are charming and the 
notes helpful but not obtrusive. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 

ESSAYS ON BOOKS. sy <A. Clutton 

KE. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 

These essays, rescued from the speedy 

oblivion of the Literary Supplement, are 

well worth reading because of their 

frank judgments of literary men and 
their clarity of style. 


Brock. 


THE POETRY OF JOHN DRYDEN. Py Mark 
Van Doren, Hareourt, race & Co., New 
York. = $3. 


Mr. Van Doren’s study of Dryden is 
one of the outstanding books of literary 
criticism of the present year, distin- 
guished not only by careful scholarship 
but by truly interpretative insight. The 
book is an illuminating evaluation of 
the mind and art of one of the most 
misunderstood of English poets, and, 
obliquely, of the philosophic, wxsthetic, 
and political ideas which determined the 
current of English literature during his 
period. It is essentially significant in 
that it performs so well the rarely ac- 
complished function of criticism, to 
make the reader contemporary with the 
subject and to make the subject intel- 
ligible in its own terms. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


FICTION 


ENCHANTED YEARS.) Edited by John C, Met- 
calf and James S. Wilson. TMarcourt, Brace 


& Co., New York. 

FLOWER OF MONTEREY.) By Katherine MP. 
Tiamill. Thlustrated. The Page Company, 
Toston. $1.90, 

LANTERN OF LOVE (A). By Della MacLeod. 
Hfoughton Mifflin Company, Boston. — &2. 
ROOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
GEOFFREY'S WINDOW. By Jeannette Marks. 

Tilustrated. The Milton Bradley Company, 


Springfield, Mass. 
MERRY TALES FOR CHILDREN, By Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. The Milton Bradley 
Springfield, Mass. 


Com- 
pany, 
RICK AND RUDDY IN CAMP. 
Tilust rated, The 
Springfield, Mass. 


Ty Toward R. 
Milton Bradley 


Garis. 


Company, 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF GOVERN- 


MENT. Py Charles G. Haines and Bertha 
M. Iflaines. Warper & Brothers, New York. 
$3. 


SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC. Vy Hector C. 
Iiywater. Tloughton Mifflin Company. $5. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS ON THE TABLE, Py Fulmund Gosse, 
c.~T. Charles Seribner’s New Yor! 
ETYMOLOGICATL DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH. By Ernest Weekley, M.A. EF. TP 
Dutton & Co., New York. §15. 
MANHOOD OF HUMANITY. Py Alfred Wor- 
BE. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3. 
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CONTEST NUMBER FOUR 





The Turning Point 








EK. have all stood at the crossroads. We 
have all made memorable decisions. ‘lo 
some of us the ‘Turning Point comes early in life. 


'l'o others it comes late. For the best letters de- 
scribing the Turning Point ina life we will award: 


a first prize of Fifty Dollars 
a second prize of Thirty Dollars 
a third prize of Twenty Dollars 


Was your Turning Point found in school, in college, in 
business, in marriage, or failure to marry ? Was your de- 
cision made with the help of teacher, parent, or friend ? Or 
did you go it alone? Did you come upon it after a disaster 
or a great happiness ? Or an accumulation of little things? 
Do you regret or rejoice in the Turn that you made? 


CONDITIONS OF CONTEST 

1. Write your name (add a pen name if you like, for pub- 
lication) and address in the upper left-hand corner of your letter. 

2. Allletters must be typewritten on one side of the paper only. 

5. Limit your letter to 600 words of average length. 

1. Your letter, to be eligible, must reach us on or before 
October 21. 
» We reserve the right to purchase for publication desirable 
letters not winning prizes. 

6. Unavailable letters will not be returned. 

7. The staff of The Outlook will be the judges of the contest. 


Address all eontest letters to 


CONTEST EDITOR, THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


SSI Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Literary Event of the Year 


ELDOM has there been an opportunity for something as great 

from a literary standpoint, and from the tremendous importance 
of the events and conditions recorded. Walter Hines Page was second 
to none as an American Editor—as the War-time Ambassador to 
Great Britain he was in the midst of the great maelstrom of the 
World War. During the war he wrote vivid descriptions and obser- 
vations in letters to President Wilson, Colonel House, and others. 
These letters have been collated and edited by Burton J. Hendrick, 
and the first of them appear in the September Wortp’s Work—now 


on sale at the newsstands. 


It Costs $3,000,000 


a Day 
Y BSTERDAY and the day before 


and to-day, and it will to-morrow— 
on our Navy. And two more millions 
onthe Army. No wonder the President 
has called the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. This amount we are spending 
is many times more than we were 
spending daily before the war. ‘The 
whole Disarmament story, fully illus- 
trated with charts and_ photographs, 
is graphically told by French Strother 
in the September Wor.p’s Work. 


Don’t miss it. 


The Coal People will have to make it 
hot for us—at the right price—or 
we'll make it hot for them. 


}LoYD W. PARSONS has written 
a very important article about 
Coal and Coal Prices that every busi- 
ness man, and householder ought to 
read— NOW, when we need some set- 
tlement of this coal business—in the 
September Worip'’s Work. 


Where the Money Goes 


AVID F. HOUSTON, Ex-Sec- 

retary of the Navy, has a striking 
article on ** Where Our Taxes Go and 
Why’’?; Commander Koehler has an- 
other mighty interesting article about 
what Russian peasants think of Bolshev- 
ism; Henry Morgenthau tells what 
he learned from 'Tammany—and there 
are several others, all timely and to the 
point. Don’t miss the September 
Wor.p’s Work. 


Make sure of The Wortys Work for 
the next seven months at a special intro- 
ductory price. Use the coupon below. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


On Sale at All Newsstands 





| The WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. 

I Enter my subscription to The Wortp’s Work 
1 for seven months at the special rate of $2.00. 
| (Regular price $4.00 a year. 

| 

| Name 

| 

I Address 

| 

| 
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ONE OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


BY JOYCE McMAHON HAMLIN 


E was sitting on a bench at the edge 
] | of the charming little park that lies 
in the middle of the largest industrial 
center within an hour of Cortlandt 
Street. 

I had dropped down for five minutes 
before going into the Library. What 
caught me first was the look of tragedy 
in the brown eyes that fairly swam with 
pain. He had a newspaper, and it was 
opened to where the columns are more 
closely printed than elsewhere. He got 
up before I did. He crossed the last 
walk, and though the grass was strewn 
with papers from the night before, he, in 
truly un-American fashion, deposited his 
paper in the waste-box. 

The doors were scarcely opened when 
he came into the Reference Department. 
There was a hunted look as he searched 
for a table. His fine wrists showed be- 
low sleeves full two inches short. The 
trousers cut the ankles well above the 
conventional line. 

I went toward him to ask whether I 
could help him. With a darkening face, 
which results from one thing only, he 
started to leave before he might be told 
to go. And I, unable to offer work that 
would bring bread, still less joys of the 
soul, could hold him but for a little 
with, “The light is better at this table.” 

The blood rushed to his sensitive 
splendid face as he said, “Oh, I thank 
you ver-ry much.” 


EMERSON AS A HOG-REEVE 


VHE first reference I ever saw to Mr. 
Emerson’s position as hog-reeve was 
in a British article, perhaps by Matthew 
Arnold or possibly Carlyle. It was there 
mentioned as evidence of Mr. Emerson’s 
lowly, friendly willingness to be of ser- 
vice to his fellow-citizens! In The 
Outlook for August 10 you refer to the 
matter incidentally (page 578) but with- 
out particular comment. Quite probably 
you may be familiar with the use of 
that “office” in the New England town 
meeting of bucolic type; but evidently 
the British author was not. 

To state the case briefly, it has long 
been a custom to recognize the newly 
wed gentlemen of the town by electing 
them to the amusing and virtually obso- 
lete position of hog-reeve or hog-con- 
Stable. They thus have the chance to 
step up to the Moderator’s desk before 
the assembled voters and be “sworn in” 
with due solemnity. It was my fortune 
to have this experience as a clergyman, 
and I have often seen others enjoying 
it, although it is not now so inevitable 
as formerly. WINFIELD G. HUBBARD. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND CARTOONS 


| i OUTLOOK can always use good 

amateur photographs of interesting 
nes or events. We pay $3 for each one 
cepted, if suitable for a half page or 
aller; $5 if selected for full-page re- 
Production. We especially want snap- 
Shots made by the person submitting the 
photographs. Cartoons are also desired; 
if secepted we pay $1 each. 
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The Mistakes 


That ruined millions of teeth 


We offer you here a ten-day test which will 
change your ideas about teeth cleaning. 


The old methods failed to end film. So 
millions have found that well-brushed teeth 
discolored and decayed. Now dental science 
has corrected those mistakes, and we urge 
you to See the result. 


Film—the great enemy 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is their 
great destroyer. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. It dims the teeth, 
then may foster attacks on them. When you 
leave it, night and day it may do ceaseless 
damage. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth look 


dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. Also 
of many diseases. 


A daily combatant 

Dental science has now found two effective 
film combatants. Able authorities have amply 
proved them. Leading dentists everywhere 
endorse them. 

Both are combined in a "dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. Millions of people have come to 
employ it. And glistening teeth, half the 
world over, now show its delightful effects. 


Results quick and amazing 


This ten-day test will surprise you. It will 
give you a new idea of what clean teeth mean. 
The benefits to you and yours may be life- 
long in extent. 


Each use will also multiply the salivary 
flow. That is Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agent. It will multiply the starch digestant 
in the saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It will multiply the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. Ap- 
proved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. All 
druygists supply the large tubes. 








So five effects, now considered essential, 
come from every application. And the early 
result is clean, beautiful teeth. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 


teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 


This test will be a revelation to you. Cut 
out the coupon so you won't forget. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 70, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a fainily 














Advertising Rates: 
columns to the 
“Want” 
the address, for each insertion. 
to be 


page. 


advertisements, 





the various headings, ‘‘Board 


rendered. 


and Rooms,” 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 
Not less than four lines accepted. 
under 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


“Help Wanted,” ete., ten cents for each word or initial, including 
The first word of each “Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. If 
addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 
by us to the advertiser and bill for postage 


answers are 
Replies will be forwarded 











Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 








THE NEAR EAST 


including Mediterranean Cruise, 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey and 
Greece. Sailing Jan. 10 and March 
11. Write for detailed Itinerary. 








TEMPLE TOURS © “sostox. mass. 











Travel With Us To 


EGYPT GREECE 
PALESTINE ITALY 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ROUND THE WORLD 


Small groups, scholarly leader- 
ship and interesting itineraries. 


Write for further details to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 








HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 











interesting of all’ 


NEW YORK CITY 





Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A _ high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring tlie best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 


JOHN P. TOLSON, Prop. 
th Resorts 
na OE: aD 

















Sanford Hall, 18+] 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

ark, flower and vegetable gardens. 
Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
LINDEN People to Get Well 


Doylestown, Pa.!ay institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity. 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rosert LireiscoTt Warren, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


est. 








The Ideal Place for Sick 














FLORIDA 
For Sale Two Furnished Bungalows 


one 8 rooms, bath, sleeping porches, screened 
throughout ; one 3 rooms, bath ; facing Indian 
River, short drive to ocean beach. Garage. 
2¥acresin grove. 70 ft. dock. For partic- 
ularsaddress Box *‘ M,’’ Cocoa, Fla. 


NEW JERSEY 
LEONIA, N. J. vii: 


8-Room Fireproof. House. 2 baths, 
large plot, 20 minutes by trolley to Fort 
Lee ferry. Price $15,040. Phone Leonia 721. 


NEW YORK _ 











For Sale, ‘‘Westwood”’ 


A beautiful all-the-year home ina clean col- 
lege town, 1X miles to Erie R.R.. ‘: mile to 
post oftice, elevation 1.800 feet; beautiful 
view. Brick and shingle, tile roof, plate 
glass. 12 rooms and large attic, stable and 
storage shed. 2 acres, garden, fruit trees, city 
water, also hot and cold soft water, bath and 
lavatory, natural gas, furnace and 6 wood and 
gas fireplaces. Laundry, vegetable, furnace, 
and coal rooms in basement. Address 
OWNER, Box 137, Alfred, N. Y. 


Property Wanted 
WANTED cay mane coors pss 


outside Washington or New York. Aban- 
donedjfarm would be suitable, 5,897, Outlook. 


AGENTS WANTED 


BIG money and fast. sales. Every owner 
buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American 
Monogram Co., Dept. 167. East Orange, N. J. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
_ COOKING for PROFIT. Earn handsome 
income; home cooked food, catering, tea 
room, etc. Correspondence course. Am. 
School Home Economics, Chicago. 
LOCATION as photo artist in a thrifty 
New England town. Box 303, Manchester, Vt. 



































Hotels and Resorts 
FLORIDA __ 
The Knickerbocker 8°} 33552” 


Housekeeping apartments, $150 to $300 for sea- 
son, Fishing, boating, golf. Emilie Robertson. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot find a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 











Reck Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Open fires. Running water in bedrooms 
Pleasant forest walks and country drives. 
Cream, fruit, eggs, chickens. $15-$25 a week. 


NEW YORK CITY 








Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., thréugh 
to Fist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 
53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON %3 ashing 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per dav, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines, 

















Lyndon Heights Sanatorium 


For the care and treatment of nervous and 
mild mental affections. Separate cottage for 
male patients. For particulars address P. O. 


Box 73, New Brunswick, N. J., or phone 2290. 


The Bethesda White ns, 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. Tel. 241. 


Real Estate 


BRITISH WEST 
INDIES 


GLASGOW ESTATE 
JAMAICA, B. W. 1. 


Bungalow near Mandeville and within 
24 hours’ motoring from Kingston 

2450 feet above sea level.Fully furnished stone 
house containing 4 bedrooms,1 drawing room, 
1 dining room, bathroom, pantry, etc., 10 foot 
verandah on three sides, garage, also all nec- 
essary outhouses. 55 acres—flower and vege- 
table gardens, grazing pastures, orchards, 23 
head of cattle. Will rent for £300 per annum, 


Address F. N. Whitelake, Grange Hill, Jamaica, B. W. I. 
CONNECTICUT 























FOR SAL IN THE FOOTHILLS 
OF THE BERKSHIRES, 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, 


a@ country place of about 8 acres, with Co- 
lonial house, stable, etc., icehouse, two-car 
garage, flower and vegetable gardens, indi- 
vidual water supply and sewage disposal 
system. Admirable church and school ad- 
vantages and golf. Price $50,000. For further 
information address 5,881, Outlook. 


FLORIDA 


iverside, Jacksonville, Fla. Furnished bun- 
galow—5 rvoms, sleeping porch. Will rent 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany. N. Y. 

CALIFORNIA.—Wecan place in California 
and Arizona college graduates with post- 
graduate study and seventeen months’ teach- 
ing experience, from the East, after this date 
in fair quantity. Boynton Teachers’ Agency, 
Brockman Bldg., Los Angeles. 

DIETITIANS, secretavies, cafeteria man- 
agers, governesses, matrons, housekeepers, 
social workers, superintendents. Miss 
Richards, Box 5 East Side. Boston office, 
Trinity Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Thursdays 
lltol. Address Providence. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 
employee : housekeepers, matrons. dietitians, 
governesses, secretaries, mother’s helpers, 
attendants. 51 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, 


Mass. 
HOPKINS’ Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
ve. Governesses, nurses, housekeepers, 
~ companions, secretaries, teachers. 


Call. 





STATIONERY 


IF you have a son or daughter away at 
school, a present of a box of our stationery 
might be productive of a few more letters. 
Free samples. Lewis, 284 Second Ave., 
Troy, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WORKING housekeeper. Strong, capable 
woman who is good plain cook to do every- 
thing except laundry. Seven room apart- 
ment. Twoadults. New York City references 
required. State salary expected. 447, Outlook. 

WANTED—Young woman _to keep house 
for small samiy of adults in New York City. 
Share family life. Sunny south room. Time 
to carry half year’s college credits. 435, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Companion-secretary. Chicago 
in winter, New Hampshire in summer. 
Must be interested and willing to help with 
veget -ble and flower gardens. Permanent 











October to June for $90. Address Mrs. H.S. 
BoGcEss, Southern College, Clearwater, Fla. 





position. In reply state experience, refer- 
ences, and salary expected, 455, Outlook. 





HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helper: 
HOUSEKEEPER, Protestant, for mode 


Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia. 

WANTED — Working housekeeper to di 
cooking only.. Must be experienced and wii 
ing. Salary $80. .Wanted also, mother’, 


in care of three children. Salary $60. I 
country New Hampshire all the year. Refine 

home with all modern conveniences, inclu! 
ing electric stove. No servants need apply 

Prefer ladies who have had their own home 

In reply state experience, age, give refe: 
ences. 434, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


WANTED — Au experienced teacher of 
Latin and French in secondary school fo: 
whites in lower South. Salary $1,000 an 
board. Term begins Sept. 21. 396, Outlook 

GOVERNESS.— Wanted, refined, educated 
young woman as governess for buy of 4%. One 
under 30 years of age capable of teachin 
French and helping with school work. A) 
swer, stating age. religion, and salary e 
ae. Good references required. Brook-. 
0x 4, P.O. Station O, New York. 

WANTED—Two teachers, one grades. one 
high school, for_private school in Southern 
winter resort. Please give training, experi 
ence, salary desired in first letter. 411, 
Outlook. 

_WANTED, ABOUT DEC. 1, NURSERY 
GOVERNESS for two little boys (aged 6 aid 
1g years respectively) in professor’s family 
moving South. Will spend 8 months in small 
university town in Alabama, 4 simmer 
months in New England. Communicate with 
Mrs. Edmund G. Howe before October 10 at 
#14 Collins St., Hartford, Conn., after that 
date Box 436, ‘fuscaloosa, Ala. 

EXPERIENCED nursery governess to 
assist in care and training three children, 3, 
6,4. Two older children attend day schwuo!. 
Near Boston. References required. No house- 
work. State wages. 418, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS for girl six years old, Phil:- 
delphia suburbs. Desire educated and re- 
fined young woman. 431, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, Protestant, refined, edu- 
cated, musical, age 30-40 years, teach and care 
for girls 7 and 5 years, older boy in schol. 
French preferred. Highest references esseii- 
tial. 4380, Outlook. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


COLLEGE woman, eight years exceptional 
editorial experience in book and magazine 
publishing, desires work on manuscripts or 
proof that can be doneat home. 414, Outlook. 

ASSOCIATE for girl or woman (Protest- 
ant) whose case requires individual study 
and attention. Specially interested in correct- 
ing mental mal-adjustments. 423, Outlook. 


Business Situations 


INTERESTING, unusual work in New 
York City desired by young college woman. 
Moderate compensation expected. 404, Out- 
look. 

WOMAN, expert manager employees’ 
cafeteria or lunch room. 437, Outlook. 

WELFARE and first aid worker for indus- 
tries, factory or financial. Experienced, Per- 
sonality. 436, Outlook. 

CAPABLE stenographer wishes work in 
country or quiet place, not necessarily stenv- 
graphic work. 441, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


LADY desires position as mother’s helper. 
companion, housekeeper, or any position «f 
trust. Willing to make herself generally 
useful. References exchanged. 445, Outlook. 
GENTLEWOMAN, New Yorker, desires 
wosition as traveling companion or chaperon. 
ixperienced European traveler. ighest 
references as to personality, education, ai 
capacity. 443, Outlook. 
LADY with ample leisure and wide exper i- 
ence in the management. of larger or small: 
households, desires position as visiting hon-- 
keeper, companion or secretary in New York 
City. 355, Outlook. 
EDUCATED Protestant American widow 
mature age, desires position, chaperon, hv-'!- 
ess, companion, headship-of-house, travelii< 
380, Outlook. 
REFINED, capable woman desires engay 
ment as managing housekeeper, housemoth«: 
in school, or care of gentleman’s home ai 
children. References. 381, Outlook. 
TRAINED and experienced woman desi!’ 
position as director of household affairs. Cv! 
lege or school preferred. Unusual reference: 
3y2, Outlook. 
REFINED woman desires position as eom- 
panion, hostess, or housekeeper, 400, Outloo 








SITUATION as care taker in country hon: 
$20, Outlook, 
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HERE’S A DELICIOUS BREAKFAST 





GLOUCESTER 
SALT MACKEREL 


$395 


express 


Will you Iet us send you a ten-pound 
freshly- 
packed, Gloucester Fall Mackerel—at our 
risk, express charges paid right to your 


pail of fine, fat, new-caught, 


home? 


For 338 years “THE 


live far from the sea, 


Send no money—just write your name 
and address on the coupon and mail it. 
Your mackerel will come by fast express, 
Try them, and if they are 
have ever 
eaten, send the rest back at our expense 
Otherwise, a 
check for %3.95 squares the account, 


fully prepaid. 


not the best mackerel you 


and you owe us nothing. 


for special 10-lb. pail =: 
shipped on approval, 
prepaid. 


SMITHS" 
selected from the Gloucester fishing boats 
the very choicest of each season's catches 
and preserved all their fresh-caught flavor 
and goodness for thousands of folks who 
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Send for this 
FREE CATALOG 


Contains full de- 
scription and prices of 
Crown Sea Food— 
mackerel, codfish, lobe 
ater, crab, tuna, shrimp 
ond all the rest. Every- 


thing shipped on ap- 
proval; safe arrival, 
prompt shipment and 


perfect satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send for this 
catalog today! 
CROWN SEA FOOD CO. 
“THE SMITHS” 
Dept. 7- 
Gloucester, 





New Fall | Sea Food 


Send THE BATS ee 








































































































Crown Sea Food Company, Dept. 7-J, Gloucester, Mass. 


Please ship me your special pail of mackerel. I will 
try one or two and either return the rest at your 


expense or send you $3.93 in ten days. 


Name 


Mh 





Address 
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At all 
druggists 


! $1.25 


a large bottle 


Nature Reproduced 


Fresh fruit possesses very valu- 
able properties, among which are 
certain salts which help to bring 
about and maintain proper elimina- 
waste matter from 


tion of 
intestinal canal. 


has as ‘pleasant, refreshing and _ purifying 
properties.as fresh, ripe fruit, and is always 
available at your local drug store. 
ENO in a glass of water makes a sparkling 
and delicious health drink. 


mentation 


One should eat freely and often | 
of fresh truit to keep healthy and 
vigoruus; but fresh fruit is frequently | 
unobtainable or too expensive, 


ENO's 


FRUIT SALT 


(Derivative Compound) 


An “upset”? or “sour” stomach yields 
readily to a littke ENO, which corrects fer- 
and intestinal indigestion and 
relieves sick headache and similar ailments. 


A larger amount in water is a gentle but 
effective laxative, thoroughly cleansing the 
intestinal tract of all body waste. 
tinued good health, get ENO today. 


Prepared ouly by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., England 


Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
New York—Toronto—Sydneu 
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__ SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


NURSE-companion, graduate, educated, 
experienced, resourceful, cheerful, linguist 
Secretary; can relieve lady of household 
cares. Traveling or country preferred. Ret- 
erences exchanged. 402, Outlook. 


YOUNG woman familiar with Western life 
desires iu return for transportation to act as 
romp nion to Southwestern travelers. Box 
33, White Plains, New York. 

YOUNG English lady desires post as com- 
Pabion-secretary or companion to young girl; 
thorough secretarial experience, musical, 
adaptable: would run household ; willing to 
go West. 405, Outlook. 


MAN nurse, and gentleman’s companion 
Whotor years has had_ successful experience 
u handling and caring for mental cases 
aud nervous disorders, desires engagement. 

izhest references from Los Angeles, Chi- 
taco, New York. Can also receive patients 

is Chicago or Los Angeles home. _ Prices 





idapred to conditions. Address # 
Yutlook Company, 122 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicaso, ls. 

LADY, experienced traveler, good linguist, 
‘isles position as companion or secretary to 
lady traveling to the East, Africa, or South 
\werica., Highest references. 409, Outluok. 

EDUCATED, well-bred woman wishes posi- 
tion os companion or charge of business 
‘\olne’s or widower’s home. Thoroughly ex- 
rienced. Best references. 407, Outlvok. 

CULTURED young lady, resident position 
Voeutetary-companion. Excellent musician. 
Gare _teach child attending school. 399, 

yok 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


_ UNIVERSITY woman going abroad early 
in October would take charge, for the 
journey, of elderly person, invalid, or child. 
References. 420. Outlook. 


CATERER.—Woman, college graduate, 
varied experience, at present managing cater- 
ing of prominent club, desires high grade 
catering position or management of club or 
small hotel. 421. Outlook. 


RELIABLE single man, thirty-five years 
of age, licensed chauffeur, some «bility as 
nurse, would act as companion ur_secretary 
to elderly or invalid gentleman. Willing to 
travel. Good references. 425, Outlook. 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER — Young 
woman of education and experience desires 
position as companion for young girl or 
family in motherless home. Accustomed, 
fund of, and attractive to children. Capable 
of charge of household shopping, entertain- 
ing. Excellent references. 426, Outlook. 


HOME maker, managing housekeeper, 
secretary, chaperon. Cultured middle aged 
London B. A., English by birth, cosmopol- 
itan by travel, seeks re-engagement any 
size household. Fourteen years’ experience 
Cnited States, including estate superintend- 
ent. Considered entertaining companion with 
magnetic personality, strong sense humor, 
fond of children, all animals, real country 
life. No ties, go anywhere. Employers’ 
highest personal references. 427, Outlook. 

CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER 
wsition as MOTHER'S ‘LY 

{OUSEHOLD ASSISTANT, 
erences, 458, Outlook. 


desires 
HELPER or 
Excellent ret- 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 

LADY desires position as companion and 
nurse to elderly lady. Willing to go South 
or California. 446, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


REFINED young French lady, diplomée 
Academy, Paris, speaking five languages, 
experienced teacher, desires position as 
tutor, teacher, or companion. Excellent refer- 
ences. 440, Outlook. 


TEACHER, kindergarten, desires after- 
noon work; music, entertaining children’s 
parties. Philadelphia. 444, Outlook. 


GOVERNESS or nursery governess wishes 

take care and teach one or two young chil- 
dren. Experienced, well educated. Refer- 
ence. No objection to traveling or going 
South. 442, Outlook. 
_ YOUNG man, experienced in child caring 
institution, settlement work, case work, and 
teaching, desires executive position in home 
for boys. Best references. 341, Outlook. 

YOUNG college woman wishes poaiice in 
China. Thorough knowledge of English, 
French, and German; musical, athletic, ca- 
pable. Highest references. 410, Outlook. 

FRENCH teacher desires to chaperon party 
going to California in return for traveling 
expenses. References. 415, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKKEEPING self-taught in a week. 
* Dukes’ Columnar Bookkeeping,” postpaid 
$2. Newton A. Dukes, Box 13, Fux St. 
Station, New York. 








BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send things on approval. No samples. Refer- 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 


INVALID or nervous patient cared for in 
physician’s suburban home. Wife professional 
nurse. 313, Outlook. 

WASHINGTON lady with social and offi- 
cial connections and having own home will 
act as confidential adviser and chaperon for 
persons passing season at National capital ; 
also as chapcron for pupils in select schools. 
398, Outlook. : 

FOR SALE— Antiques. Wonderful bureau, 
fourdrawers, mirror; twoclosets,surmounted 
railings inclosing quaint jardinieres, $500. 
Other rare specimens. Stuart, 166 South St., 
Newburgh, N. Y 

FOR adoption. Two attractive Protestant 
boys of 7 years; bright, sturdy, and strong. 
Address 610 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 

FOR adoption. Unusually bright, attractive 
girl of 10 years. Excellent health, good parent- 
age. Apply 610 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 

WANTED to buy on contract or lease 
with prospect of buying promising-business 
college. 422, Outlook. 


AUTO camping outfit for sale. Used three 
weeks. For particulars address 424, Outlook. 
YOUNG woman, college graduate, would 


like to assist private book collector. 428, 
Outlovk. 





21 September 


BY THE WAY |-. 


\ s to the old rhymed geography co \- 


110 THE OUTLOOK 





cerning which an inquiry was mace 

in this column, a subscriber writes: 

My grandmother, who was a child 
in Troy, New York, about 1830, 
studied Veter Varley’s “Geography in 
Rhyme,” and when she was a pio- 
neering mother in Wisconsin enter- 
tained her children by reciting selec- once 
tions from this text-book. My mother, porti 
from whom I have this information, youl 
recalls this portion from the section hour 
on New York State: heve 


It Only Takes The Hudson River rolling free m | 
a Minute the i The Mohawk and the Genesee kon 


The Susquehan’ and the Black Surell 


3-in-One Way The New York names we know full well. oO 1 


igh 

Another “Poetical Geography,” «# knd 
reader states, was published about 1850 eve 
and began as follows: 


but 





The surface of the Earth, with all its Al 
tribes nvor'l 

Of sea and land, Geography describes. hor} 
frien 





“In 1856,” another subscriber says, “in | «, 
the little village of Liberty, in Maine, | 


= P / Dust 

t attended an evening geography school in hour 
ops pring quea 3 which I learned more geography in one f., tc 

term than in all the rest of my life. We bien 

Thousands of car owners, chauffeurs and garage men have adopted the learned from large maps called ‘Pelton’s ies 
quick, clean, easy 3-in-One Oil way of stopping automobile spring squeaks. Outline Maps.’ No names were printed pe 

Why don’t you try it? No jacking up the car—no loosening of clipsp—no ff on the maps, but the names were ar- oh 

need of a spring spreader—no soiling of hands—no frazzling of temper-— ranged in rhyme in the Key, and as the » : 


no trouble whatever. Simply take this Handy Oil Can and squirt 


whole school chanted the names of the bs di 


3 2 O Oil States, rivers, mountains, lakes, ete., the fjo 
teacher pointed them out with a long oc 

or 

In ne ] pointer. They are still clear in my “J 








along the edges of the leaves and on the should try 3-in-One on the commutator— memory.” prod 
ends of the springs. making cranking a lot easier. - ably 
3-in-One has w onderful penetrative power. Sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-02. and In this column the statement was re- buarc 
supplies the ‘iubrication the ‘opring Was fm ave. ors esa: nresssuns cocstsean cently made that “the fighting badger puar 
act og for. Squeaking stops, rust is Pe sees tne ee evidently made the strongest impression yar 
avoided. “Oil your magneto. with 3-in-One the nickel rats cleans the vind shield, prevents rust on the settlers and gave Wisconsin its phere 
at the Fight rine’ instant, ond oes | Lik bert ome * Mel ample ot pte-one On nickname—‘the Badger State’” A }ov 
: , : 7 reader comments: “Reuben Thwaites, [Tip 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL Co., 165 SS Broadway, New York who has written a history of Wisconsin, finn 

A4 states that Wisconsin was called the  fiidai 





‘Badger State’ because the early Wiscon- file ( 
sin miners, like the badger, dug caves. he r 
= into the sides of hills for their winter  powe 
homes. The fighting qualities of the fle 


A Pot of Gold Hidden in badger have nothing to do with the nick- Fall 
name, the Badger State.” 













| Most Important Invention 



































In OFFICE EQUIPMENT the Secret Compartment it 
f Old F il Ch t A subscriber adds the following to our a0} 
or an aml y es collection of epitaphs. It was copied ecte 
There may not be any hidden treasures in any of | from a tombstone in a cemetery at Stir- Pork 
your chests or cabinets, but there may be some rare Mee Sestiend: é 
old book in your library, some historic piece of plate §, scotland: ons 
in your cupboard, or some talent of your own that Our life is but a Winter’s day vin. 
might be ameemneney mares np ear acy . Some only breakfast and away he 
brief advertisement in ‘The Outlook’s classified ad- is il 
vertising section. pee quedo he « 
Thousands have advertised property, employ- : —— he 
(Patent Pending) ment, and other opportunities in this way and have The oldest man but sups ons’ 
profited by it. Unemployed have used it effectively And goes to bed one 
THE INLAID to secure positions. Large is his debt b lis 
- j ia nies , sag of you be nate read Ree That lingers out the day to 
W arly for years without having made use of this He that zoes soonest ily 
LINO riting Bed classified advertising service have overlooked a Has the ronan to pay ith 
~ON THE- practical opportunity of unusual possibilities. = 
f you are in need of a household helper, com- i a 
NEW GUNN DESK panion, nurse, governess, teacher, or business or The Germans,” says the Boston Gil 





professional assistant, you will probably find that a | Transcript, “are always doing things — }pg, 
small advertisement in this department will bring | that are disagreeable to the rest of the Phe] 


prompt and gratifying results, ; as. $i 
The steady growth of this department bears wit- world. Just now they are working. ne 

ness to its ability to get results. : n th 
The advertising rate in this section is only ten The editor of the Eureka (Kansas) — bry 


Dees Away with DISFIGURED OFFICE DESK TOPS 


eliminates the use of plate glass and blotters 
Wears like iron. Feels like kid. Attractive in appearance. Restful 
to the eyes. No varnish to mar. Impervious to ink and stains. 
Sample Section, showing construction and full particulars, mailed FREE 


The GUNN FURNITURE Co. 



























“ee per word, including — —_ address. “Herald” seems to have been tried be i 
Jecide now what you need or what you want to : : N 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN sell, and then send us your advertisement before yond endurance. He comes back thu: Ty 
“Thirty years builders of Desks’’ you forget about it. wise: “The incongruities of nature ar 

, ——— = Department of Classified Advertising well illustrated when a man whose life In 
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The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York | from the cradle has been one stupendous 
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1921 

error points out a small mistake in a 
newspaper and asks the editor why he 
can't get things straight.” An exchange 
prints the note with the head: “If the 


shoe fits, put it on.” 





James Gordon Bennett, founder of the 


New York “Herald,” was a hard worker, 


but didn’t know how to “let up.” He 
once said to a friend: “The really im- 
portant thing for you to know as a 
young man is that you must bank up 
your health account. Look at me—I am 
never sick. I never take a vacation. | 
m here at the office in the morning and 
kometimes late at night. But I always 
“o to bed early enough to get a good 
jight’s sleep. If you get plenty of sleep 
und are careful of your diet, you will 
ever be sick.” 

Andrew Carnegie was another hard 
horker, but he knew how to delegate his 
nork to others. He remarked to a 
friend who told him that he got to the 
fice at seven in the morning: “You 
must be a lazy man if it takes you ten 
hours to do a day’s work. What I do 
is to get good men and I never give 
hiem orders. My directions do not go 
beyond suggestions. Here in the morn- 
tng 1 get reports from them. Within an 
jour I have disposed of everything, sent 
it all my suggestions, the day’s work 
is done, and I am ready to go out and 
enjoy myself.” 

“John Brown’s Body” and “Dixie,” the 
produet of Civil War times, have prob- 
ably been the most popular of American 
huarching songs; “A Hot Time” is the 
buartial legacy of the Spanish-American 
War. What songs will be best remem- 
hbered in connection with the Great War? 
‘Over There,” “The Last Long Mile,” 
‘Tipperary,’ and “Madelon” are men- 
hioned in a recent book as possible can- 
didates for the honor, while “Hail, Hail, 
tlie Gang’s All Here” is also probably to 
he reckoned with. “The Marseillaise,” 
however, it is declared, was sung by all 
e Allied Armies in France more gen- 
flally than any other song. 





lf a vote were taken as to America’s 
‘vorite bird, what one would be se- 
ected? The “Naturalist” of the New 
Mork “Evening Post” gives several rea- 
os for thinking that the robin would 
vin. No doubt as a National emblem 
lie eagle would lead; perhaps among 
he children the turkey would carry off 
he honors; while if usefulness were 
osidered, the humble hen would doubt- 
ess receive the most votes. Highest on 
i list of undesirable birds would prob- 
lly be placed the English sparrow, 
‘ith possibly the crow as a runner-up. 





Gilbert Frankau’s poignant couplet on 
Pelman,” the “ism” that recently swept 
England and to a lesser degree America, 
‘le New York “Times” says, appears 
ithe “Etymological Dictionary of Mod- 
rn English” as an illustration of the 
fern. These are the lines: 





Mirn a blear-eyved pauper to a swell 
man 

Nn six sharp weeks of concentrated 
Pelman, 





| Should Have Put a WASCO in the Garage.” 


HE day started all wrong — a frozen radiator — 
tiresome ploughing thru the snow drifts— 
a big repair bill certain. 


WASCO is§ 
also used for 
heating off- 
ices, stores, 
cottages, etc. 


THE OUTLOOK lil 





s “TT Deserve to Walk --- 


And all so easily avoided! With a WASCO-Heated 
garage, there can be no frozen radiators, no cracked 
cylinders, no oil-congealed engine, no strained stor- 
age battery or other expensive cold weather car 
troubles. 


Any handy man can install the hot water WASCO System — no expensive 
steamfitter needed. Costs less than street car fare for coal. Self-regulat- 
ing. Needs attention only once a day. 


Write for catalog that illustrates and explains the fuel 
economy and automatic temperature regulation of WASCO. 


Some desirable territory open for live distributors. 


W. A. Scureir Mre. Company, Inc. 
160 Eastwood Station Syracuse, N. Y. 


Originators of special heating system for garages. 























NORMAL TRAINING DEPT. 
Hi AL Education or its Equivalent for interesting and 
constructive occupations. Training is given in methods 
CULTURE social work, community work and child welfare. 
A few opportunities to obtain Free tuition 
SCHOOL ' SCHOOL NOW OPEN | 


33 Central Park West New York City 


REPARES young women with High School 


and practice of the kindergarten, elementary school, 


Many ‘Requests for Teachers and Workers 








Address for further information 
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PUBLISHER’S 


igre is apparently no professional 


NOTES 


jealousy in the Utah newspaper 
publisher who writes us: “I have only 
been a subscriber for The Outlook since 
last April, but my name will remain on 
your subscription lists as long as I am 
able to read, for of all weekly periodicals 
it has been my pleasure to read, none 
compares with your publication for con- 
cise world information, intensely inter- 
esting reading, and mental development 
generally.” 
yr you are in arrears in payment of 
I your grocery bills, you might con- 
sider the method of the subscriber who 
prefaces his confession by declaring that 
only once in a while does he part with a 
copy of The Outlook—‘“‘as some turbaned 
prince of the templed East may once in 
a time part with a string of jewels. ... 
I send one, for instance, to a friend to 
whom in the stress of toil I have long 
omitted to write.” But when his grocer 
becomes too insistent with communica- 


Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTE 


Right from the Fishing Boats to You 





, v 





{= ay 
COOK BOOK FREE 
Write for this book, ** Sea 
Foods; How to Prepare 
and Serve Them.’ With 
it we send our list with de- 
livered price of each kind 
; of fish. USE COUPON BELOW. 

FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., ~ the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. ‘ 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIREC 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME: 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
tish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want YOU 
to try seme, subject to your complete approval or your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. ‘ 
_SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are de- 
licious for breakfast. They are freshiy packed in brine and 
will not spoil on your hands. ; 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and ready 
for instant use. 4t makes a substantial meal, a fine change 
trom meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for salads. 
Right fresh from the water, our lobsters simply are boiled 
and packed in PARCHMENT-LINED CANS. They 
come to you as the purest and safest lobsters you can buy 
and the meat is as crisp and natural as if you took it from 
the shell yourself. ‘ 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish that your 
whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is just like that of 
clams, whether fried or in a chowder. ; 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying SHRIMP 
: to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg w deviled 

Ss ALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all .cinds, e 
FUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS ie 






and every good thing packed here or abroad ° 

you can get direct from us and keep right of ze 

on your pantry shelf for regular or o” FRANK E. 
emergency use. a” DAVIS CO. 


— 66 Central Wharf, 
FRANK E. DAVIS co. ae Gloucester, Mass. 
66 Central Wharf, o* “ Please send me your latest Sea 
Gloucester, wa Food Cook Book and Fish Price List. 


Mass. o 
a Dame. ...crcce 











THE OUTLOOK 


tions bearing the disquieting injunction, 





“Please remit,” our valued subscriber 
betakes himself to the grocery store, 


armed with his favorite weekly, and in- 
variably gets the grocer so engrossed 
in its contents that when he “nudges the 
old son of a packet of grape nuts” and 
says: “Say, old timer, what about that 
little account?” we are reliably informed 
that the reply is invariably: “All right, 
Bill, don’t bother me now; any time 
you’re ready.” 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


y appears that this column is not be- 
I ing as widely read as we had sup- 
posed. A duly accredited representative 
of the credit department of one of the 
large New York stores dropped into The 
Outlook office the other day, asked for 
the cashier, and inquired: 

“Is there a man named Lyman Abbott 
employed here?” : 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“In what capacity is he employed?” 

“In an editorial capacity.” 

“Does he occupy a responsible posi- 
tion?” 

“Yes, Dr. Abbott has a rather respon- 
sible position.” ; 

“Is he a doctor 

“Yes, he has a 
degrees.” 

“How long has he been working here?” 

“Since about 1870.” 

The interrogator looked at the other 
suspiciously. ‘He must be pretty well 
along in years.” 

“No, he’s only in his eighties.” 

But by this time it began to dawn 
upon the bearer of the questionnaire 
that the subject of his inquiries must, 
after all, be fairly well established in 
business. But whether he thinks The 
Outlook is a patent medicine or a new- 
fangled optical lens we cannot say. But 
we know that the credit department of 
this large establishment does not read 
the Contributors’ Gallery, in which we 
have more than once spoken of our 
veteran Editor-in-Chief. 


9” 


number of doctor’s 


mum T. Ennis has traveled ex- 

tensively in Russia and has been 
a war correspondent on the Persian, 
Caucasian, Rumanian, and _ French 
fronts. He was correspondent for the 
New York “Herald” in the Balkans, 
Turkey, and Egypt in 1919. He has 


been on the staff of various Philadelphia 
dailies. His home is in Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 

OHN WaALKer Harrinetron is a gradu- 
J ate of the University of Wooster, 
where he received his training as a 
pharmaceutical chemist. He has been 
in newspaper work since 1890. He has 
been on the staff of t*e Cleveland 
“Leader,” of the New York “Tribune,” 
New York “Herald,” and New York 
“Times,” and has done special work for 
the London “Times.” He has contribu- 
ted extensively to magazines on ‘techni- 
cal subjects, is a member of the Ameri- 
ean Chemical Association, and is deeply 
interested in hydraulic subjects. 
Hw" D. ScarsnorouGu is a member 
of the New York “Tribune” Euro- 


pean staff. 








Cruise 


remark- 


sane the 
able success of our Mediter- 
ranean Cruise of last winter, the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


announces a Cruise to the Medi- 
terranean, sailing February 11th, 
1922 and returning April 13th, on 
the Cunard Liner ‘‘Carmania.”’ 


Sixty-One Days 
Our Exclusive Man- 


agement 
Visiting Madeira, Cadiz, Gib- 
raltar, Algiers, the Riviera, 


Naples, Pompeii, Rome, Fiume, 
Venice, Athens, Constantinople, 
Palestine and Egypt. 


Venice and Fiume included for 
the first time in a cruise sailing 
from New York. 


Passengers have stop-over privi- 
leges with tickets good for later 
return on “ Aquitania,” “ Maure- 
tania,’’ etc. Other American 
Express offerings for Winter 
Travel include Tours and Cruises 
to Europe — South America — 
Around the World—China and 
Japan— West Indies—California 
—Honolulu. 
For further details call, write or 
‘Phone the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
65 Broadway New York 






































New Furniture 
For Old— 
This 
FREE BOOK 
Tells How 


Explains how to finish old furniture to 
conform with the vogue for enameled 
and stained effects—how to make your 
home artistic, cheery and inviting. Tells 
how to finish inexpensive soft wocd so it 
is as beautiful and artistic as hard wood. 
Tells just what materials to use—how 
to apply them—includes color card— 
gives covering Capacities, etc. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid tor 


the name of your best dealer in paints. And forte ve 
will also send you a can of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. 0.T.2, Racine. Wis. 
**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
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